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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 
DISTRICT MEETINGS 


© The places and dates for the district meetings that are being planned for this year 
are as follows: 


January 22 Crawfordsville 
Princeton February 12 Mitchell 
Spencer February 19 Elwood 
North Vernon Kendallville 
Franklin 
Newcastle March 12 Newburgh 
Monticello, April 30 


There are no fixed boundaries to the districts surrounding these centers. We expect 
many librarians and library trustees who can conveniently do so to attend more than one 
of the meetings. Invitations will be mailed out by the libraries at these centers to 
all the neighboring libraries; attendance, however, is not to be limited to those in- 
vited. All who will come are welcome. The librarian at each place will arrange for the 
visitors to have “dutch lunch” together, and those who plan to attend should send notice 
to the librarian in charge so that she may know about how many to expect. 
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INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
33d Annual Conference 


INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
ASSOCIATION 


16th Annual Conference 


Hotel Severin, Indianapolis 
November 12-14, 1924 


The Indiana Library Association and the 
Indiana Library Trustees Association met in 
joint session in Indianapolis, November 12 
to 14, with the largest attendance in the 
history of the two organizations. At the 
opening session on Wednesday afternoon, 
Mr. C. H. Oldfather, President of the I. L. 
T. A., presided. 

The fifteen minute talks on recent books 
were opened by Mr. Arthur R. Curry, Sec- 
retary, Public Library Commission, who not 
only called attention to the best anthologies 
of recent verse, but read brief selections 
from the authors mentioned. Mrs. W. R. 
Davidson, Evansville, read a most delightful 
paper on recent biography, commenting 
briefly on the books which she would add 
to her own home bookshelf. Prof. Howard 
E. Jensen, Butler College, presented a val- 
uable paper on recent sociology books. 

In the absence of Dean Carolyn Shoe- 
maker of Purdue University, who was to 
have talked on modern fiction, the Asso- 
ciation had the pleasure of listening to a 
short talk by Frances Little Macaulay, 
who was a guest of the Indianapolis Press 
Club. She paid a high tribute to the un- 
failing courtesy and interest of the many 
librarians she had encountered in her work 
and said that the library profession offered 
more opportunities for service than any 
other calling except that of service to our 
country. 

“The outside point of view,” by Helen 
Seymour, A. L. A., Chicago, was a presenta- 
tion of the value of advertising from the 
public’s viewpoint. 

Following the meeting, tea was served on 
the Mezzanine Floor with an informal re- 
ception for the guests. Mrs. Earl presided 
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at the tea urn and members of the local 
Stirrup committee assisted in serving. 

A half hour musical program opened the 
program on Wednesday evening. Mrs. 
Helen Warrum Chappell, of Indianapolis, 
rendered most delightfully a series of musi- 
cal numbers. 

The speaker of the evening was the Rev. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, of Cambridge, 
whose address, “The unfailing charm of 
some novels,” was one of the great treats 
of the conference. Dr. Crothers’ address 
will be printed in full in a future issue of 
Public Libraries. 


Section Meetings 


Thursday morning was devoted to the 
largely attended and enthusiastic meeting 
of the Trustees Association and the meet- 
ings of the college libraries section, county 
libraries section, and reference section. 

In the County library round table, in 
charge of Mayme C. Snipes, Switzerland 
County Library, Vevay, five topics were in- 
formally presented and enthusiastically dis- 
cussed. 

The custodian, personnel and training— 
Corinne A. Metz, Public Library, Fort 
Wayne and Allen County. 

Personal service to schools and stations— 
Grace M. Stingly, Rochester-Fulton 
County Library. 

Records and methods of administration— 
Alice D. Stevens, Logansport Public Li- 
brary. 

Advertising the stations and book serv- 
ice—Mrs. Isaac P. Caldwell, Jennings 
County Library, North Vernon. 

How to keep the interest during vaca- 
tion months—Jane North, Ohio County 
Library, Rising Sun. 

At the Reference section an interesting 
talk on Inter-library Loans was given by 
Gertrude Weil considering when and where 
to borrow books from other libraries and 
the etiquette of borrowing and loaning 
books. Florence Venn of the State Library 


gave a most illuminating talk on the special 
collections of material available in the li- 
An informal dis- 


braraies of the state. 
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cussion on the acquisition, preservation and 
use of local material followed. Mr. Orlando 
C. Davis presided. 

One of the most interesting meetings of 


the conference was the Children’s section, 
presided over by Marion A. Webb, Fort 
Wayne. Bertine Weston, Children’s Libra- 
rian, Dayton, Ohio, was a guest of the As- 
sociation, and gave an interesting and help- 

ful talk on “What Dayton is doing to guide 
* children’s reading.” “Work with children in 
Terre Haute State Normal,” by Cecile 
Evans, Children’s Librarian and Professor 
of Library Science in the Normal School, 
Terre Haute, emphasized especially the in- 
struction given to pupils of the Normal 
school in the use of the library. A splendid 
paper by Clara E. Campbell, Supervisor of 
Children’s Work, Gary, outlined the respon- 
sibility to three—to parent, to child, to li- 
brary, and urged that a high standard be 
maintained in the selection of children’s 
books. 

The section’ meetings on Thursday after- 
noon included the large libraries section, 
which had for its general theme “The li- 
brary and the public,” the School libraries 
section, and the Small libraries section. At 
the School libraries section, in charge of 
Margaret McLeish, Central High School Li- 
brary, Evansville, “The everyday activities” 
of a high school library were interestingly 
presented by Mrs. E. E. Ramsey of Bloom- 
ington. “New library standards” were dis- 
cussed by Della Frances Northey, Super- 
visor of School Libraries, Public Library 
Commission, Indianapolis. 

The Small libraries section discussed the 
topics, 


Your library and mine 

Standards of juvenile literature 

Library service to your whole com- 
munity 

What and when and how to bind. 


The keynote of the afternoon session, 
“Our next step in Indiana,” was given by 
Kate Dinsmoor, Vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, in her opening remarks. “Our 
greatest needs,” she stated, “are a bigger 
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service and a better service. This bigger 
service can come best, we think, through 
county-wide service and a better service 
can come only through better librarians.” 

Miss Harriet C. Long of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission, presented in a most 
interesting manner a broad vision of what 
real county service means. The need of 
rural extension work was forcefully pre- 
sented, and the equal need of librarians of 
great vision and with training and educa- 
tion was also stressed. In “General educa- 
tional standards for librarianship,” Adam 
Strohm, Librarian, Public Library, Detroit, 
stated that formerly he had urged as the 
goal a trained librarian for every library, 
but that he had recently changed this to 
read instead, an educated librarian for every 
library. He said that skill, knowledge and 
social understanding were necessary quali- 
fications for effective library work. 


In his talk on “Adult education,” Carl 
Milam, Secretary of the A.L.A., Chicago, 
made three definite suggestions toward the 
program mapped out by the American Li- 
brary Association for all library workers. 
First, that every library secure a list of 
the educational facilities offered in that 
community. Second, that the library co- 
operate to the fullest extent with the above 
facilities and with the individuals enrolled. 
Third, that the library assign someone or 
several persons on the library staff to 
talk with the boy or man or woman who 
needs advice or special books or lists. 

Following the address, Carrie E. Scott, 
Indianapolis, read the report of the Certifi- 
cation Committee, appointed at the 1923 
conference to make a survey of Indiana li- 
brary conditions. Although no discussion 
followed the reading of the report, a motion 
was made and carried that a committee be 
appointed to draft a compulsory certification 
bill as recommended by the committee. 

Thursday evening was given up to the 
enjoyment of the annual banquet, which was 
more largely attended than any banquet 
of former years. At the conclusion of a 
musical program, Mrs. Demarchus C. 
Brown, Indianapolis, gave a most delight- 
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ful and witty account of her recent visit 
to Spain. 


Business Meeting 


Friday morning was devoted to a busi- 
ness session of the I.L.A., followed by 
a brief joint session of the two associations, 
presided over by the President, Miss Peters. 
At this time Miss Peters reported that the 
sum of $500, pledged by the two associations 
toward the Scholarship Loan Fund of the 
American Library School of Paris, had been 
completed through the generosity of Gay- 
lord Brothers, Syracuse, New York, and 
Miss Ahern, editor of Public Libraries. 
Mrs. Earl then presented the Association 
with her check for $100.00, which was the 
original pledge made to the fund at the 
1923 meeting. 

The following officers were elected for 
the Indiana Library Association for the 
coming year: 

President—Miss Carrie Scott, Indianap- 

olis. 

Vice-president—Miss Estelle Wolfe, Indi- 

ana University. 

Secretary—Miss Grace Stingly, Roches- 

ter. 

Treasurer—Miss Katherine Frazee, Sey- 

mour. 

A splendid address by Robert Morse 
Lovett was the concluding number on the 
program. Mr. Lovett’s address was a sane 
and temperate but urgent plea for world 
peace, than which no greater question has 
ever been presented for the consideration 
of thinking people. 

CORINNE A. METZ, 
Secretary. 


Additional Note 


On presenting her check in completion of 
the Scholarship fund referred to above, Mrs. 
Earl suggested that the $500.00 pledge be 
renewed for the coming year, and pledged 
personally another $100.00. Both the Indi- 
ana Library Association and the Indiana 
Library Trustees’ Association have endorsed 
the raising of the second $500.00 scholar- 
ship fund, and several contributions have 
been received toward it. 
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Dollar contributions will be requested 
from all members of the I. L.A. when the 
notices for the membership dues are sent 
out. The members of the Commission 
staff will receive donations for this fund 
at the district meetings, receipting for the 
same. And at all times Miss Katherine 
Frazee, Seymour, treasurer of I. L. A., will 
be glad to receive and acknowledge the do- 
nations of librarians and library trustees to 
this scholarship fund. The money is to 
enable a French or Belgian student, who 
could not otherwise do so, to attend the 
American Library School of Paris, France. 

The officers elected by the Indiana Li- 
brary Trustees Association were the follow- 
ing: 

Miss Evelyn M. Craig, Vevay, president. 

Mrs. W. R. Davidson, Evansville, vice- 
president. 

Mrs. J. M. Thistlethwaite, Sheridan, Sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Advisory committee: 
Mrs. B. B. White, Terre Haute. 
C. H. Oldfather, Crawfordsville. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
OF THE I. L. A. 


On January 10, 1925, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Indiana Library Association 
met at the Indianapolis Public Library with 
Miss Carrie Scott, president, presiding. 
Miss Orpha Peters, ex-president; Miss 
Estelle Wolfe, vice-president; Miss Kather- 
ine Frazee, treasurer, and Miss Grace 
Stingly, secretary, were present. 

Miss Peters reported that a conference 
had been held at the mid-winter meeting of 
the American Library Association at Chica- 
go in regard to holding a tri-state meeting 
composed of Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana. 
The Executive Committee decided in favor 
of the plan and voted to hold the meeting 
at Fort Wayne on October 20, 21 and 22. 

The remainder of the day was taken up 
with the appointment of committees. As im- 
portant matters of library legislation con- 
cerning the library interests of the whole 
state may come before the legislature, a 














Legislative Committee was appointed with 
the following members: W. M. Hepburn, 
chairman; Arthur R. Curry, executive-sec- 
retary; W. J. Hamilton, Miss Margaret 
Wade, Miss Ethel McCollough, and Miss 
Mary Torrance. The matter of certification 
is also to be carried on by this committee, 

Miss Orpha Peters, Miss Corinne Metz, 
and Miss Rachel Ogle compose the commit- 
tee on the scholarship fund for the Amer- 
ican Library School in Paris, France. The 
Committee on Education, made up of Miss 
Della F. Northey, Miss Elizabeth Ohr, and 
Miss Margaret McLeish, is to co-operate 
with the Public Library Commission and 
the Department of Education. 

It was thought well to investigate the ad- 
visability of publishing a Handbook of the 
Indiana Library Association. A committee 
appointed for that purpose has for its mem- 
bers: Miss Anna Poucher, Miss Eunice 
Henley, Miss Winnifred Wennerstrum, and 
Miss Grace Stingly. This committee is to 
work in ¢mjunction with a Membership 
Committee composed of Miss Winnifred 
Wennerstrum, Miss Hazel B. Warren, and 
Miss Catherine Bailey, which will seek to 
increase the number of members in the In- 
diana Library Association. 

As there are a number of fine collections 
of books on various subjects in the Indiana 
libraries, a Committee on Special Libraries 
was appointed to investigate and make 
known their location. Miss Florence Venn, 
Mr. Harlow Lindley, and Miss Winifred 
Knapp are the members. 

The Executive Committee named a chair- 
man and a secretary for each of the district 
meetings which are to be held this year. 


BOOK CENSORSHIP 


Inasmuch as many librarians in Indiana 
have been somewhat perturbed by certain 
letters that have come to them from a com- 
mittee of the Parent-Teachers Association 
dealing with the suppression of indecent 
publications, it seems proper to explain how 
the list of books sent out by the committee 
was compiled and what the attitude of libra- 
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rians, in my judgment, should be toward 
that list. The committee, in its first letter, 
asked the librarians severally to list books 
which seemed unworthy of general circula- 
tion. The titles received by the committee 
were then combined into one list which was 
distributed to the libraries with the com- 
ment that these were the books which the 
librarians of the state considered unworthy 
of general circulation. Needless to say, 
many books were listed that are quite 
worthy of proper circulation. We hope, 
therefore, that librarians will feel no neces- 
sity or obligation to discard books from their 
libraries merely because the titles appear 
on this list. 


The purpose of the committee is com- 
mendable, but I believe that the only solu- 
tion for the problem of proper book-selec- 
tion and proper circulation of books lies 
in the constant exercise of good judgment 
by a competent librarian. 

I believe, further, that the books in our 
public libraries are not nearly so subject 
to criticism from the view-point of their in- 
decency as from the view-point of their 
mediocrity and shabbiness. The library that 
lowers its patrons’ estimate of the worth 
of good literature by owning and circulat- 
ing mediocre, out-of-date, and ragged books 
is certainly blamable; and I should welcome 
the co-operation of the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, and especially the generous sup- 
port of library trustees, in enabling our 
libraries to rise above this type of immor- 
ality.—A. R. C. 


An Evansville editor is accredited with 
having addressed a public gathering, speak- 
ing as follows in part: 

“I have a splendid library. It contains 
countless volumes. These books are in the 
hands of efficient librarians who get for me 
the books I desire, opening some of them to 
the very page I want. If you will realize 
it you have the same kind of library and 
may have the same kind of service. My 
library is your library as it is the public 
library to which I refer.” 
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CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED ARTICLES 


REPORT OF CERTIFICATION 
COMMITTEE* 


Report of Committee appointed to con- 
duct a survey of library conditions in In- 
diana, giving special attention to the stand- 
ards in library service, and to make recom- 
mendations concerning a plan of action for 
the certification of librarians in this state. 

This the 
report: 


committee offers following 

The purpose of this committee, as its 
name signifies, is twoflod: the first duty 
being to survey the library field in Indiana 
in regard to the need and use made of 
trained library service; and the second being 
to make recommendations concerning a plan 
of action for the certification of librarians 
in Indiana. 

In regard to the field for trained service, 
our investigations show that there are 64 
public libraries with incomes sufficient to 
employ professional librarians. By profes- 
sional is meant librarians who have diplo- 
mas or certificates from library schools of 
recognized standing. Out of this number 
only 20 (or 31%) do employ trained library 
service. There are 12 colleges and univer- 
sities that might employ trained service 
and 9 do so. Out of 4 Special and Refer- 
ence libraries, 3 do so. Out of 30 High 
Schools, 12 do so. 

We find that county libraries have done 
very little to increase the demand for pro- 
fessional librarians or assistants. Accord- 
ing to the last report of the Public Li- 
brary Commission of Indiana, out of the 13 
county libraries, only 6 employ trained serv- 
ice. Since four of these librarians were al- 
ready on the staffs of the local libraries, 
county libraries have added only 2 to the 
list of trained librarians in the state. Out 
of 216 public libraries in the state, only 10, 
or 4.6%, employ trained catalogers. Out of 
22 college and reference libraries, only 6 
employ catalogers. In addition to this great 





* Read by Miss Carrie E. Scott at the I. L. A., 
Indianapolis, November 14, 1924. 





field and need for catalogers, there are 48 
public libraries of over three thousand vol- 
umes still uncataloged. Special libraries 
offer no well defined field for trained serv- 
ice except where these special libraries are 
a part of public library systems. 

What can be said of high school and pub- 
lic school libraries? While as yet the num- 
ber of librarians employed is very small, it 
is hoped the policy adopted by the State 
Board of Education in regard to the quali- 
fications for school librarians may make a 
substantial increase in the employment of 
trained service. The Indiana High School 
requirements for librarians are as follows: 


“A full time librarian with an amount 
of training, including one year of pro- 
fessional training in an accredited school 
for librarians, equal to that required for 
teachers in the high school is the ideal.” 


In the larger high schools this ideal 
should be realized, but in the small schools, 
teacher-librarians will be necessary. To 
qualify for work, the teacher should have 
at least a six weeks course of training in a 
summer library school or its equivalent. 
When the library is under the supervision 
of a teacher, her daily schedule should be 
definitely arranged so that she may have 
regular library hours. Such is the field of- 
fered for trained library service in the State 
of Indiana. Now let us see how it is filled. 

There are at present employed in the 
public libraries of the state, 77 librarians 
or assistants trained in standard library 
schools, representing twenty libraries. Of 
these 77, 27 are from Indianapolis, 15 from 
Evansville. Thirty-six librarians and assist- 
ants with professional training of one year 
or more are employed in university, college, 
school and special reference libraries. Out 
of the 790 library workers in the state, there 
are, then, 112 or 14% with professional li- 
brary training. These are employed, in all, 
by 38 libraries, 20 public and 18 university, 
college, school and special reference libra- 
ries. We may conclude that trained library 











service is not generally employed in the 
libraries of Indiana, outside of the larger 
cities and institutions of learning. 

Within the last five years, 90 positions 
have been filled by library school graduates 
—56 in public and 34 in college, school and 


reference libraries. This does not indicate 
any great increase in demand for trained 
library service, since a number of the posi- 
tions filled were for a short duration and 
the same places had to be filled over and 
over again. Within the same period of 
time, there have been, within the knowledge 
of the committee, 8 requests for trained li- 
brarians, 1 branch librarian, 5 children’s 
librarians, 10 school librarians and 4 uni- 
verstiy and college assistants which have 
not been met with trained service. 


Within the last five years 30 students 
from Indiana have been enrolled in stand- 
ard library schools. Eighty per cent of 
these have returned to the state to render 
library service. 

In surwzying the standards for library 
workers, we must not omit general edu- 
cational qualifications. Mr. Williamson in 
his report says, “Librarians have much to 
say about themselves as educators and in- 
tellectual leaders in their communities—an 
enviable position which they might occupy 
if they were alive to their opportunity. In- 
tellectual leadership requires broad knowl- 
edge and training.” Are library workers in 
Indiana qualified for leadership? We are 
able to report that there are only 63 col- 
lege graduates employed in the public li- 
braries of Indiana, 38 of these being in the 
Indianapolis Public Library. Twenty-three 
college graduates are employed in univer- 
sity, college, reference and school libraries. 
This makes a total of 86. 

When we speak of standards of service, 
we must take into consideration inadequate 
library appropriations and the ever heard 
of low salaries paid librarians. As a rule, 
the salary schedules now in force in the 
larger cities and towns compare very favor- 
ably with those in other communities simi- 
lar in size in other states. We cannot say 


so much for the medium sized and smaller 
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libraries. An excellent report was made be- 
fore this association in 1920 by a committee 
appointed to investigate salaries, wages and 
hours in Indiana libraries. This report, 
which was published in the annual report 
of the Public Library Commission of In- 
diana for that year, closes with this recom- 
mendation, which is just as apropos to li- 
brary conditions today as it was four years 
ago. “Boards are urged to consider also 
that paying a large salary will not obtain 
results from a poor librarian. The action 
needed is paying adequate salaries and in- 
sisting in return on personality and train- 
ing which will make each of these libraries 
the power in its own community that a li- 
brary can be.” 

One of the problems for improving li- 
brary service, before the Indiana Library 
Association today, is the formulation of a 
course of action that will foster a higher 
standard of professional training and serv- 
ice. No great progress can be made, while, 
as Mr. Williamson says, “library work 
stands alone among the professions without 
recognized standards of qualification for effi- 
cient service.” 

The problem of certification of librarians 
has been presented to this association before 
but has had no solution. Various plans have 
been tried in other states, some of which 
are suggestive for our course of action. 

Miss MeNitt, a member of our committee, 
has investigated this field and made a com- 
pilation of all state laws regarding the 
certification of librarians and the certifica- 
tion schemes now in operation in U. §S. 
From this investigation, we find that vol- 
untary forms are in force in California, 
Iowa, Minnesota, New York and South 
Dakota. 

By voluntary form is meant the follow- 
ing: A state library association, in order 
to place a standard upon librarianship in the 
state, creates a Board of Certification to 
issue to candidates of the state, certificates 
based upon general and professional endu- 
cation, examination and evidence of success- 
ful experience in library work. The request 
for a certificate is voluntary on the part of 
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the candidate. It is not backed by legisla- 
tion. The plan in most states is not in- 
tended to be retroactive, nor to affect li- 
brarians now in service unless they wish to 
apply for certificates. 

Compulsory forms, those enforced by leg- 
islation, are in operation for county libra- 
rians in California, Montana, New York, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Utah and Wiscon- 
sin. Only one state has a general compul- 
sory law requiring certificates of all libra- 
rians and that is Wisconsin. Regents in 
New York have power to fix standards in 
those libraries which receive state aid. 
After a careful perusal of all these forms, 
both voluntary and compulsory, it is the 
consensus of opinion in this committee that 
a general form of certification in this state 
would be more effective in its results and 
more feasible than a voluntary form. The 
State Department of Public Instruction is 
demanding such a form for high school and 
public school librarians. We believe the In- 
diana Library Association, since it is in a 
position to understand library conditions 
and problems, can draft a more comprehen- 
sive law that will result in more efficient 
library service than any other body or or- 
ganization in the state. 

We recommend, therefore, that this asso- 
ciation promote the adoption of the com- 
pulsory form of certification, and at this 
conference, it appoint a committee of five 
members to draft a bill to be presented for 
discussion at the next annual meeting of 
the association, and later submitted to the 
1927 legislature for passage, if it is ap- 
proved by the members of the association. 

We further recommend that the wording 
of this bill be so phrased that the interests 
of those already in service may be pro- 
tected by such means as substitution of so 
many years of successful experience in li- 
brary work as an equivalent for education 
and professional training, but that it make 
more rigid regulations for those entering 
the library profession after a specified date. 

If the Indiana Library Association could 
sponsor such an act, we believe it would 
render a great service to the library inter- 
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ests of the state and would give to libra- 

rianship standards that would place it in the 

rank with other leading professions. 
Committee: 


CARRIE E. SCOTT 

ESTHER McNITT 

ETHEL F. McCOLLOUGH 
MARY TORRANCE 
MARGARET A. WADE (Neg.) 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON SOCIOLOGY* 


Howard E. Jensen, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, 
Butler College, Indianapolis. 


The questions of primary interest to spe- 
cialists in the social sciences are those of 
methodology. This is especially true of 
the sociologists, whose science is the most 
recent and whose problems are the most 
complex of those that now disturb mankind. 
In consequence, the problems that hold the 
focus of attention in any gathering of the 
sociologic craft are such as these: What is 
the field of sociology? What are its major 
problems? What data are relevant to their 
solution? What are the tools of investi- 
gation and the methods of procedure by 
means of which valid results may be at- 
tained? 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
enter into an extended critical discussion of | 
methodology. I take it for granted that 
your interest is not in the shop talk of 
sociologists, but of librarians, and that what 
is expected here is rather a body of infor- 
mation which may be helpful in the day’s 
work. 

Nevertheless, the present year has wit- 
nessed the publication of three books in 
this field which cannot be neglected. Prof. 
Albion W. Small has recently published his 
“Origins of Sociology.” (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1924.) Prof. Small was the 
first to hold a chair of Sociology in any 
American university, and his life work has 
covered the span of development of the 
sociological movement in the United States. 





* Read at the I. L. A., Indianapolis, November 12 
1924. 
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No writer is better equipped to discuss how 
sociology has developed, not as an isolated 
fad, but as a definite movement in human 
thinking which has attained an ever increas- 
ing adequacy of method and objectivity of 
results with reference to the group rela- 
tionships of mankind. Prof. Small’s his- 
torical approach is based upon his conviction 
that “the first step in any science is to find 
out what has already been done in the par- 
ticular field it is unquestionable 
economy to spend all the time necessary to 
find out what has previously been accom- 
plished.” 

E. C. Lindeman’s “Social Discovery” (Re- 
public Pub. Co., 1924) holds that the limited 
fruitfulness of the social sciences in gen- 
eral and of sociology in particular is due 
to the limitations of their traditional 
methods. After an excellent discussion of 
the possibilities and limitations of analogy, 
logic, and statistics as investigative pro- 
cedures in social science, he builds up a 
thesis for : laboratory method in sociology. 
He holds, in common with most sociologists, 
that the central problem of human society 
is that of conflict, and that if we would have 
accurate knowledge about human groups, 
we must observe and analyze conflict situa- 
tions as they arise in our contemporary social 
life. It is no book with which to while away 
the tedium of idle hours, but rather a new 
Baedecker for the sorely puzzled student 
whose faith in the possibility of accurate 
knowledge about human relationships is 
about to collapse in pessimism. It is an ex- 
cellent antidote to the vicious tendency of 
the amateur who is obsessed with the desire 
to give social phenomena a greater clarity 
in theory than they possess in fact. To all 
such disturbed and troubled souls Prof. 
Lindeman commends Singer’s aphorism: 
“Better the unrest of judgment suspended 
than the dreamlike peace of faith un- 
founded.” 

Miss M. P. Follett, author of “Creative 
Experience” (Holt, 1924) is described by 
Prof. C. A. Ellwood as “easily the foremost 
woman thinker along social and political 
lines of our time, and perhaps one of the 
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most philosophical thinkers in the field of 
social theory of all time.” (A. J. S. v. 30, 
p. 224.) For Miss Follett, as for Prof. 
Lindeman, the central problem of society 
is that of conflict. “The conceptions of 
politics, economics, and sociology should be 
studied while they are still living in the 
lives of men We should now look 
at men in their daily occupations at factory 
or store, at town meeting or congress, and 
see what we can learn. We should abandon 
the region of mere statement and counter- 
statement The time is ripe for 
empirical study of human relations, social 
situations.” (pp. x, xi.) Such study should 
provide us with a new and effective method 
of dealing with conflict, which she describes 
as “integration.” Conflict, in Miss Follett’s 
view, is essential to progress. If the senti- 
mentalist’s assertion that the real interests 
of all men are identical were true, there 
could be no progress, only stagnation. But 
conflict can not yield progress if it be re- 
solved in mere compromise, that is, by each 
withdrawing the interests in conflict. No 
process of withdrawal can magically yield 
advance. Neither can conflict yield prog- 
ress if it end in dominance of one party 
by the other. Dominance is a temporary 
suppression of conflict through denial of in- 
terests which inevitably prepares the seed 
plot for new conflicts. Conflict enables us 
critically to appraise interests, desires, 
values, and to work out a solution which 
shall conserve the new values revealed in 
the struggle, so that the new adjustment 
shall take place on a higher social level 
than that which existed before the conflict. 
“We want the plus values of the conflict.” 
(p. xiv.) This is the method of integra- 
tion which it is the purpose of scientific 
study to develop and apply. From this 
point of view, Miss Follett points out the 
significance of the results of recent psychol- 
ogy for all the social sciences. “When 
psychologists become wiling to join hands 
with the students of the social sciences,” 
she says, “it will be a day of prophecy and 
hope for the solving of human problems.” 
(p. 97) 
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The interest of librarians, however, cen- 
ters upon books of more general appeal. 
The most readable survey treatment of soci- 
ology for the layman remains, in my judg- 
ment, E. C. Hayes’ “Introduction to the 
Study of Sociology.” (Appleton, 1915, 
1918.) A third revised edition is now being 
prepared. Somewhat more difficult is F. A. 
Bushee’s “Principles of Sociology” (Holt, 
1923). C. A. Ellwood’s “Sociology and Mod- 
ern Social Problems” is simpler in style, 
briefer in treatment, less comprehensive in 
scope, and more immediately practical in 
interest than either Hayes or Bushee. 

But the sociological point of view, as 
presented in these general works, can best 
be understood in the light of what past gen- 
erations of scholars have thought about the 
problems under dicsussion. Accordingly, 
every librarian should be equipped to help 
patrons find out how we have come to think 
as we now do about human relationships. 
For this purpose Prof. John P. Lichten- 
berger’s “Development of Social Theory” 
is excellent. (Century, 1923.) The author 
sets forth the theories of typical thinkers 
from Plato to Ratzenhofer. Perhaps it is 
as well, in view of our inability adequately 
to appraise our contemporaries, that he does 
not include living writers. The book is use- 
ful to the general reader because of its 
method of approach. The material is not 
presented as a succession of abstract con- 
ceptions, as is so common in works of this 
kind. The author studies the main contrib- 
utors to social theory in the light of his- 
torical conditions under which they lived, 
and gives the biographical facts which are 
essential to an appreciation of them as vital 
personalities. An excellent supplement to 
Lichtenberger is E. S. Borgardus “A His- 
tory of Social Thought.” (Univ. of South- 
ern California, 1922.) ; 

The customs and institutions of primitive 
society are excellently treated by Robert H. 
Lowie in a volume of that title. (Boni and 
Liveright, 1920.) A. A. Goldenweiser’s 
“Early Civilization” (Knopf, 1922), is an 
excellent companion book to Lowie, which it 
in no wise duplicates. 
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One of the most hotly contested questions 
in the sociological field is that of the rela- 
tive importance of the biological and social 
factors in the development of civilization. 
Unfortunately, most of the current writing 
in this field has overleaped the bounds of 
scientific discussion and has given rise to a 
riot of exaggeration and violent racial and 
class propaganda. Such writers as Madison 
Grant (Passing of the Great Race, 4th ed., 
Scribner, 1922), Lothrop Stoddard (The 
Rising Tide of Color, The Revolt Against 
Civilization), A. E. Wiggam (New Deca- 
logue of Science, Bobbs Merrill, 1923), and 
Charles C. Josey (Race and National Soli- 
darity, Scribner, 1923) belong in this class. 
These are the Billy Sundays of Bio-sociol- 
ogy. Either ignoring or slurring over the 
innumerable examples of the rise and fall 
of culture where the racial factor remains 
constant, they assume that race, and race 
alone, furnishes the key to history. Ells- 
worth Huntington’s recent book, “The Char- 
acter of Races” (Scribners, 1924) is the 
latest and least objectionable of the litera- 
ture in this field. In view of this flood of 
exaggeration and propaganda, it is refresh- 
ing to discover a book like A. L. Kroeber’s 
“Anthropology” (Harcourt, 19238). 

Prof. Kroeber’s chapter on Race Prob- 
lems is perhaps the best balanced treat- 
ment of the subject which has recently ap- 
peared and should be available as a cor- 
rective to the literature cited above. Valu- 
able also for this purpose are W. F. 
Ogburn’s “Social Change” (Huebsch, 1922), 
Clark Wissler’s “Man and Culture” 
(Crowell, 1923) and two recent essays, one 
by Prof. U. G. Weatherly on “Racial Pessi- 
mism” and another by Warren S. Thomp- 
son on “Eugenics from the Viewpoint of a 
Sociologist,” both published in the 1923 
Proceedings of the American Sociological 
Society. Ogburn gives a somewhat compre- 
hensive treatment of the relation of the 
biological and social factors in culture, and 
shows how the early achievements of biol- 
ogy as a science led to a wide borrowing of 
biological terms by the social sciences and 
to making biological interpretations for 
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many social phenomena. Wissler, while giv- 
ing more emphasis to the racial factor than 
other writers in this group, yet maintains 
that caution and lack of dogmatic finality 
which are essential to scientific work. 

On our own race problem there is little 
of merit. Benjamin Brawley’s “Social His- 
tory of the American Negro” (Macmillan, 
1922), written by a member of the race, 
is discriminating and fair, but lacks style 
and proportion. One of the most valuable 
of volumes is the study of “The Negro in 
Chicago” by the Chicago Commission on 
Race Relations. (Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1922.) The study was an outgrowth of the 
riots of 1919. It describes the conditions 
of Negro life in a northern industrial 
center; it analyzes the prevailing public 
opinion on race relations and gives recom- 
mendations which, while they furnish no 
panacea for race problems, should be of 
practical assistance in effecting local in- 
terracial adjustments. 

The mos? important volume of the year on 
the race problem is W. D. Weatherford’s 
“The Negro from Africa to America.” 
(Doran, 1924.) It is especially valuable be- 
cause it represents the best thought of the 
white South on the subject. The author, 
a man of southern birth, training, and resi- 
dence, offers no final solutions, but acknowl- 
edges his “duty to do the next thing as I 
see it, and trust to those who come after 
me to have as much wisdom, as much 
Christian spirit, and as much sense of jus- 
tice as I have.” (p. V.) An especially help- 
ful feature is the twenty-three pages of an- 
notated bibliography with which the volume 
closes. 

The question of immigration may be said 
to have passed out of the field of the dis- 
cussion of opinion into that of fact with the 
publication of the reports of the Immigra- 
tion Commission, appointed by President 
Roosevelt in 1907. (Wash., 1911.) Pro- 
fessors Jenks and Lauck, who were asso- 
ciated with the commission, based a volume 
entitled “The Immigration Problem” on its 
findings. (Funk and Wagnalls, 1911.) It 
was revised by Rufus D. Smith in 1922, 
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and remains the latest general work on the 
subject. It is, however, a reference work, 
rather than a treatment for the general 
reader. Soon after Jenks and Lauck ap- 
peared, I. A. Hourwich prepared a volume 
entitled “Immigration and Labor” (Put- 
nam’s, 1912), designed to refute the recom- 
mendation of the commission calling for a 
policy of restrictive immigration. The last 
edition of this work (Huebsch, 1922) makes 
the best case which can be made against our 
present restrictionist policy. 

The best discussion of this problem for 
the general reader remains Henry Pratt 
Fairchild’s “Immigration” (Macmillan, 
1918). It should be enlarged to include a 
chapter dealing with developments of the 
past eleven years. The most recent work is 
Edith Abbott’s “Immigration: Select docu- 
ments and Case Records.” (U. of C. Press, 
1924.) As the title implies, it is a reprint 
of source materials, and is not a work for 
the general header. 


The literature on Americanization has 
been especially unsatisfactory. Most of it 
was born of war conditions and shows the 
bias of war passions and sentimentalities. 
The first thorough-going effort to set forth a 
description of the methods and agencies en- 
gaged in promoting the union of the native 
and foreign born in the fundamental activi- 
ties of American life was undertaken by 
the Carnegie Corporation just after the 
close of the war, and the volumes have 
been appearing from time to time since 
1921. When complete, the series will con- 
tain ten volumes covering every important 
phase of the subject. The eleventh volume, 
by Allen T. Burns, will summarize the other 
ten, and should be an illuminating survey of 
the field. The best volume of the series 
which has yet appeared is Park and Miller’s 
“Old World Traits Transplanted.” Its spe- 
cial merit lies in its appreciative attitude 
toward the culture traits which the immi- 
grant brings with him from the old world. 

Sociology has recently been developing 
two new branches, Urban and Rural Sociol- 
ogy. A great deal of material for Urban 
Sociology exists for collation and analysis, 
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but it is as yet an unworked field in which 
no general treatise has appeared. In the 
Rural field there are two general works, 
Paul Vogt’s “Introduction to Rural Sociol- 
ogy” (2nd ed., Appleton, 1922) and John 
M. Gillette’s “Rural Sociology (Macmillan, 
1922). Two series of volumes are appear- 
ing which present the facts of Rural life 
in accessible form, the Farmers’ Bookshelf 
Series, edited by Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
(Harcourt) and the Century Rural Life 
Series edited by C. J. Galpin (Century Co.). 
Of the latter, only one volume has been pub- 
lished, “Rural Social Problems,” by Mr. 
Galpin. 

A fascinating field for general reading 
is that of primitive society. There has been 
a dearth of reliable, non-technical material 
in this field. The general works have been 
either antiquated or unreliable populariza- 
tions, while the best materials have been 
packed away in monographs and periodicals, 
too unavailable, too voluminous or too tech- 
nical to meet the need. Recently, however, 
some excellent work has been done in this 
field. ‘“Man’s Prehistoric Past” by Harris 
H. Wilder (Macmillan, 1924) begins “with 
the time of creatures that show the slight- 
est human attributes, and furnishes an or- 
derly record of events up to the time at 
which man began to record his own his- 
tory.” The first chapter gives an unusually 
clear review of the geological facts which 
form the essential chronological framework 
of human prehistory. He then devotes his 
pages to a discussion of the types and races 
of men and their works as they have ap- 
peared in geological sequence. He treats cf 
European prehistory to a considerable ex- 
tent, and gives briefer summaries of Africa, 
Asia, Oceania, and the Americas. Two books 
which cover the European field in more de- 
tailed fashion are Osborn’s “Men of the Old 
Stone Age” (2nd ed., Scribner, 1922) and 
Tyler’s “The New Stone Age in Europe.” 
(Scribner, 1921.) The former is a most 
admirable piece of work. It is unusually 
well supplied with charts and photographs 
from archaeological and anthropological col- 
lections in Europe and America. 
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BOOK POSTAGE 


Florence Venn 


A matter of Federal legislation important 
to all libraries that either lend or borrow 
through the parcel post, is the postage ques- 
tion now before Congress in two bills. The 
situation as the Occurrent goes to press is, 
however, not well defined. House Bill 7218, 
which provides a greatly reduced parcel post 
rate on books loaned by public libraries, is 
still pending. Postmaster New’s recommen- 
dation lately made public in the newspapers 
includes a slight increase in parcel post 
rates but also merges transient second and 
third classes above eight ounces with the 
parcel post. 

As regards the merging of the three 
classes, this is most desirable legislation. 
Each class at present is subject to a dif- 
ferent rate, although all are printed mat- 
ter and so far as library loans, at least, 
are concerned, all serve precisely the same 
purpose. In low weights the rates of one 
cent for four ounces for second class, and 
one cent for two ounces for third class 
matter, are reasonable enough, but in higher 
weights they become exorbitant. In many 
cases it is necessary to mail packages con- 
taining all three classes and such pack- 
ages are then subject to the highest rate, 
often amounting to twice or three times the 
parcel post charge. By splitting the pack- 
ages according to class, it is sometimes 
possible to save two-thirds the postage re- 
quired if sent together in one parcel, but 
this causes unnecessary trouble to the 
sender and confusion for the borrower, and 
besides puts the post office in the position 
of having to handle two or three packages 
instead of one, and at a less amount than 
is required for one. The situation is fur- 
ther complicated by the distinctions between 
the classes, which are generally “distinc- 
tions without a difference.” Magazines, if 
whole, go at one cent for four ounces re- 
gardless of weight. If the magazine is in- 


complete—if it has lost a cover, for in- 
stance, a not uncommon accident—it must 
go at a cent for two ounces, except in pack- 
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ages weighing over four pounds which are 
subject to parcel post rates. A bound maga- 
zine is always fourth class. The same peri- 
odical, therefore, identical so far as the 
main part of the magazine is concerned, 
that part for which the library sends it 
out, is subject to three different rates under 
varying conditions that are absolutely mean- 
ingless to the parties concerned. Pack- 
ages of plays, too, give trouble, since some 
are bound and in the book class and others 
are pamphlets and in the circular class. 
An adjustment of these rates on a common- 
sense basis seems a not unreasonable 
amendment to existing laws, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that such legislation 
will be passed. 

Any increase in parcel post rates on li- 
brary loans should be resisted. We should 
rather work for a lower rate such as is 
provided by House Bill 7218. Circulation of 
books by mail increased greatly after the 
establishment of the parcel post, and an- 
other increise may confidently be expected 
with a lower rate. It is not necessary to 
remind librarians of the important part 
which libraries must play in the campaign 
for adult education now under way. Great 
numbers of persons are wholly dependent 
for books upon libraries at a distance and 
in this state alone many have no other li- 
brary service than is received from state 
sources. It would be most unfortunate to 
place any further obstacle in the way of 
free circulation of books to such individuals 
and there seems no very valid objection to 
removing the necessary expense connected 
with transportation as far as is possible. 


The main objection is likely to be that 
of loss of revenue, especially in face of an 
already existing deficit. However, the bulk 
of library loans in comparison with the com- 
mercial and other uses of the parcel post 
is almost negligible and the loss of revenue, 
if any, hardly likely to affect the situation. 
Moreover, packages of books are seldom 
very large and as they are always of a 
symmetrical and convenient shape for han- 
dling and carrying, they offer no problem 
of disposition in transportation, a factor 
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which necessarily counts in estimating ex- 
pense. The objection of “special legisla- 
tion,” if raised, which hardly seems likely, 
can be met by the precedent already exist- 
ing in the case of books for the blind which 
have, for a very long time, been carried 
without any postage whatever. 

We urge librarians, trustees and other 
friends of library extension to impress upon 
their representatives in congress the desira- 
bility of both these pieces of legislation: 
the consolidation in weights above eight 
ounces of transient second and third class 
matter with the parcel post and the ad- 
justment of parcel post loans by public li- 
braries on as favorable a basis as possible, 
in recognition of the prominence of the pub- 
lic library as an educational factor. 


68th Congress, 1st Session, H. R. 7218 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
February 22, 1924 


Mr. Stalker introduced the following bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, and ordered to 
be printed. 


A BILL 


To authorize a reduction of postage on 
books in circulation to or from certain pub- 
lic libraries. 


1. BE IT ENACTED BY THE SENATE 
AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF 

2. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, 

3. That the rates of postage on the initial 
pound or fraction 

4. thereof of parcels containing books 
(other than those issued 

5. primarily for advertising purposes) in 
circulation to or from 

6. any public library conducted on a non- 
profit basis, and main- 

7. tained wholly or partly by the United 
States or any State 

8. or political subdivision thereof, shall be 
as follows: 
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9. For delivery within the local, first, or 
10. second zones, 1 cent; 
44; For delivery within the third zone, 


2 cents; 

12. For delivery within the fourth zone, 
3 cents; 

13. For delivery within the fifth zone, 4 
cents; 

14. For delivery within the sixth zone, 5 
cents; 

15. For delivery within the seventh zone, 
7 cents; 

16. For delivery within the eighth zone, 
8 cents. 


1%. The rates of postage on such parcels 
weighing more 

18. than one pound shall be those now pre- 
scribed by law for 

19. fourth-class mail matter, less 4 cents on 
each such parcel. 

20. Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect 
thirty days after its 

21. enactment. 


CONSTITUTION OF INDIANA 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


(As amended Oct., 1918, and Oct., 1921) 


Name 


Section 1. This organization shall be 
called the Indiana Library Association. 


Object 


Section 2. Its object shall be to promote 
the library interests of the State of Indiana. 


Members 


Section 3. Any person actively engaged 
in library work in Indiana may become a 
member of the Association by paying the 
annual dues. Other persons interested in 
library or allied educational work may be- 
come members after election by the Execu- 
tive Board and payment of the annual dues. 
(As amended, Muncie, 1921.) 

Section 4. On nomination of the Execu- 
tive Board, persons who have rendered im- 
portant services to library interests in the 
State, but who are not at the time actively 
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identified with library work within the 
State, may be elected honorary members by 
unanimous vote at any annual meeting of 
the Association. 

Section 5. Any individual may become a 
life member, exempt from annual dues, by 
paying the required fee. Such fees shall 
be invested by the Executive Board and held 
as a permanent endowment fund. (As 
amended, Muncie, 1921.) 


Officers 

Section 6. The officers of this Associa- 
tion shall be a President, a Vice President, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer. These officers 
shall be elected at the last regular busi- 
ness session of each annual meeting and 
shall hold office until the adjournment of 
the meeting at which their successors are 
elected. 

Executive Board 

Section 7. The officers, together with the 
president of the preceding term, and the 
secretary of the Public Library Commission, 
shall constitute the Executive Board, of 
which the president of the Association shall 
be chairman. The Executive Board shall 
administer the business affairs of the As- 
sociation, shall appoint special standing 
committees, shall fill vacancies in any office 
except that of president, shall arrange the 
program for the annual meeting and decide 
on the time and place of the same, except 
that the Association at any regular meet- 
ing may take direct action on any question, 
revise the action of the Executive Board or 
give them mandatory instructions. (As 
amended, Muncie, 1921.) 


Section 8. The Board, together with the 
secretary of the Public Library Commission, 
shall constitute a committee on district 
meetings. This committee shall divide the 
state into districts, appoint district secre- 
taries and supervise the district meetings, 
at least one of which shall be held in each 
district annually. It shall secure reports 
from the district secretaries after each 
meeting and shall make annual reports to 
the Association. (As amended, Marion, 
1913.) 
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Election of Officers 


Section 9. At the first session of each an- 
nual meeting, the Executive Board shall ap- 
point a committee of three on nominations, 
which shall report at the last regular ses- 
sion of the annual business meeting. The 
Nominating Committee shall propose one 
name for each elective office of the Asso- 
ciation. It shall also receive and report to 
the Association the names of other candi- 
dates proposed in writing by five or more 
members, provided that the consent of the 
person or persons so nominated accompanies 
the petition presented to the committee. In 
case of a consent for any office or offices the 
president shall appoint two tellers to con- 
duct the balloting. In the absence of other 
nominations, the adoption of the report of 
the Nominating Committee shall be con- 
sidered an election. 


Meetings 


Section 10. There shall be an annual 
meeting oz the Association at such time and 
place as may be determined by the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Section 11. Special meetings of the As- 
sociation may be called by the Executive 
Board, on the written request of ten or more 
members of the Association. At least three 
weeks’ notice of such called meetings shall 
be given and only business mentioned in the 
call shall be transacted. 


Quorum 


Section 12. Fifteen members, represent- 
ing at least ten institutions, shall constitute 
a quorum of the Association. Three mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum of the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Amendments 


Section 13. This constitution may be 
amended at any meeting of the Association 
by a two-thirds vote of the enrolled mem- 
bers present, provided that written or 
printed notice of the proposed amendment 
be sent to the members, by the secretary, 
at least two weeks previously. 
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Section 14. The by-laws may be amended 
or any by-law temporarily suspended by a 
two-thirds vote of the enrolled members 
present at any meeting of the Association. 


BY-LAWS, INDIANA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


(As amended November 12, 1920) 
Officers 


Section 1. The term of all officers of this 
Association shall commence at the adjourn- 
ment of the annual meeting at which they 
are elected. 

Section 2. The duties of all officers shall 
be such as are ordinarily implied by their 
respective titles in addition to duties spe- 
cifically mentioned in the by-laws. 

Section 3. The secretary and the treas- 
urer shall render annual reports to the As- 
sociation at its annual meeting, and these 
reports shall be filed and preserved with the 
records of the Association. 

Section 4. The secretary shall preserve 
a complete file of records of the proceedings 
of all meetings of the Association and the 
Executive Board. 


Dues 


Section 5. The treasurer shall pay such 
bills as are approved by the Association 
or the Executive Board and countersigned 
by the president. 

Section 6. The secretary shall transmit 
reports of all meetings of this Association 
to Public Libraries, the Library Journal and 
the Library Occurrent in time for the issue 
following the date of meeting. 

Section 7. Persons upon joining the As- 
sociation shall pay $1.00 which shall be ac- 
cepted as annual dues for the current year. 
(Sec. 7-12, as amended Indianapolis meet- 
ing, 1920.) 

Section 8. Annual dues shall be payable 
on the first day of January of each year. 

Section 9. Any person may become a life 
member exempt from annual dues, by pay- 
ing $10.00. 
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Section 10. No member who is in arrears 
for the dues of the current year shall hold 
office in the Association or take an active 
part in the meetings. 

Section 11. Membership fees and annual 
dues shall be payable to the treasurer, who 
shall mail notices of such dues to all mem- 
bers on or before the first day of Febru- 
ary of each year, and a second notice to 
all members who have failed to pay the 
same on or before the first day of Septem- 
ber of each year. 

Section 12. The Association shall be gov- 
erned by Robert’s Rules of Order. 


TRI-STATE LIBRARY MEETING 


Definite arrangements have been made for 
the tri-state meeting of librarians at Fort 
Wayne, October 21, 22, and 28. The state 
library association of Ohio, Michigan, and 
Indiana will meet together, and it is ex- 
pected that between 500 and 700 persons 
will be in attendance. Reservations will be 
made at the Anthony and the Keenan hotels. 
A large auditorium will be used for the 
general meetings. Speakers of national rep- 
utation will be secured for the program. 
Librarians, assistants, library trustees, and 
all lovers of books are invited. 


READING THE BEST BOOKS 


It is plain, too, that while a few people 
deliberately read perversive books, most of 
us miss the best books, not because we 
choose the bad, but because we litter up 
our minds with casual trash. We stop 
to pass the time of day with any printed 
vagabond who plucks at our sleeve. We 
have forgotten Ruskin’s exclamation: “Do 
you know, if you read this, that you cannot 
read that?” 

It is no longer necessary that anybody 
should plead with us to read. We read 
enough. “What do you read, my lord?” 
says Polonius, and Hamlet answers, “Words, 
words, words.” That is a fair description 
of a great deal of reading in a world which 
someone has described as “a blur of printed 
paper.” 
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But how many put first books first? 
* * * 

To be sure, there are minor kinds of 
reading of which we all must do more or 
less. We read for efficiency in daily work. 
* * * And we read the books that are 
talked about just because they are talked 
about. Of all social compulsions what is 
more urgent than the oft-repeated question: 
“Have you read —?” That club flogs us 
to our reading. “What!” says our friend, 
“you have not read so and so?” Where- 
upon we fly to the nearest book store and 
against the necessity of conversation at the 
next dinner we buy a best-seller. * * * 


Nevertheless, the great books are waiting 
for us all. If the world’s poets and seers, 
prophets and apostles were alive, we could 
hardly meet them one by one, much less 
talk with them. But in a book they will 
come to each of us as though there were 
no one else in all the world for them to 
call upon. * * * The shame of many of 
us is that, with such books waiting to be 
read, we stop to barter gossip with every 
corner loafer on our way. Any vagrant 
straggler down the literary street can waste 
our attention and our time. And because 
time and attention are limited, having read 
this, we cannot read that.—Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, in “Twelve Tests of Character.” 


“It seems then as if some charitable soul, 
after losing a great deal of time among 
the false books and alighting upon a few 
true ones which made him happy and wise, 
would do a right act in naming those which 
have been bridges or ships to carry him 
safely over dark morasses and barren 
oceans, into the heart of sacred cities, into 
palaces and temples.—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 


“To my way of thinking the first require- 
ment of a public servant is not the desire 
to know what the people want but the pur- 
pose to help the people in what they 
ought to have.”—Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION AGAIN 


The Education Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, of which Miss 
Northey is a member, had an important 
business meeting at the midyear conference 
in Chicago. 

Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, president of A. 
L. A., urges instruction to the students in 
the use of the library. “It ought to be 
obvious that the first step in adult educa- 
tion is a knowledge of how to use the li- 
brary. Everyone is undergoing some form 
of adult education. The library is begin- 
ning to be recognized as perhaps the most 
flexible and adaptable instrument for this. 
There is no other single bit of knowledge 
that the pupil can carry away with him 
from the school that will be so useful to 
him in his subsequent development as a 
knowledge of how to use a library, what 
are the peculiarities of a card catalog, what 
is the sig»ificance of a bibliography, what 
are the most useful reference books, and 
where can he secure the best information 
concerning the new books that are pub- 
lished.” 

The activities of the Education Commit- 
tee of the Indiana Library Association will 
follow those of the national committee. 
There is much to be done in our own state 
along the line of instruction. The organiza- 
tion of the school libraries is but a means 
to an end that boys and girls be taught 
to become independent users of books and 
libraries. 

Miss Wood, the chairman of the A. L. A. 
Education Committee, outlined a tentative 
course to be given in the Minnesota normal 
schools, and the three sub-committees 
worked on the outlines for such instruction 
in the elementary schools, junior high 
schools, the high schools, and the teacher- 
training institutions respectively. 


“An investment in knowledge always pays 
the best interest.”—Franklin. 


EVERY-DAY ACTIVITIES IN A HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARY* 


Mrs. E. E. Ramsey, High School Librarian, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


I was happy when assigned my subject to 
see that it was every-day activities rather 
than program, routine, grind or treadmill. 
I did not want a subject that suggested that 
every day was just like every other day. 
The work of a high school librarian is a 
task of ever-changing usefulness, never- 
ceasing interest. 

Go with me for a few minutes’ visit to 
the Bloomington high school library, which 
is housed in the new part of the building 
completed last year. The architect took so 
much interest in the library that he called 
this the library wing, and in planning the 
room he sought, as much as possible, to 
keep it from looking like an ordinary class 
room. It is a large, cheerful room with a 
southern exposure, well lighted with eleven 
windows and two sky lights. Its very 
spaciousness is restful, and every effort is 
made to keep it from looking crowded. It 
has an arched, beamed ceiling, and its only 
decorations are a few fine pieces of statuary 
and two large paintings, one of which is 
an autumn scene by T. C. Steele. 

Students are allowed to come to the li- 
brary whenever they wish to work or for 
recreational reading. No text book work 
is allowed. Each student fills out a library 
permit, giving the number of the room 
where he is due that period, the date, period, 
kind of work to be done and for what 
teacher. 

A librarian finds she is expected to an- 
swer all possible and impossible questions. 
My assistant often says she is going to com- 
pile a list of all the things demanded of a 
librarian. We have many means at hand 
to help answer these questions—shelf books, 
reference books, information file, magazines, 
newspapers, exhibits, posters, and special 


*A talk given before a section of the I. L. A. 
Indianapolis, November 18, 1924. 
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indexes. How does each one of these help? 
On our shelves are books covering every 
subject taught, and in addition we have a 
few special libraries in work shops and 
laboratories. Our reference shelves, too, 
cover as wide a field, with much special 
reference materials, such as government 
publications, World almanac, Who’s Who in 
America, Roget’s Thesaurus of English 
words and phrases, atlases, dictionaries, etc. 


One of our most profitable and elastic 
sources of information is our vertical file; 
here we find valuable material on geog- 
raphy, biography, history, home economics, 
agriculture, industries, costumes, literature, 
civics, and current events. In fact every 
pamphlet, picture or clipping of any pos- 
sible importance is filed under the proper 
subject heading in folders and alphabetically 
arranged. A complete card index with cross 
references makes ali the material easily 
available. Never a day passes that this 
file does not prove itself a valuable adjunct 
to the equipment of a busy workshop. 

Our industrial exhibits form a rather 
unusual part of our aids to education. 
These demonstrate the manufacture of such 
products as silk, cotton, rope, wool, rub- 
ber, pens, pencils, watches, cocoanut, choco- 
late, Standard oil, peanut butter, soap, 
glass, paper, steel, carborundum, ink, etc. 
We also have posters illustrating the same 
subjects. Most of these pamphlets, ex- 
hibits, and posters were obtained in re- 
sponse to letters sent to addresses published 
in the Chicago Schools Journal, February 
19, 1924. 


Practically every department has its own 
special magazines cared for by the library, 


and sent to various departments. For use 
in the library are recreational, literary, 
scientific, and current events magazines. 
These are used in binders on a display 
rack. 

The library subscribes for the Indianap- 
olis News, New York Times, Indiana Uni- 
versity Daily Student, Manchester Guardi- 
an, and Christian Science Monitor. Many 
articles are clipped from these for the in- 
formation file. 
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One of the most delightful tasks of a 
high school librarian is the one of helping 
to direct the children’s reading. We have 
the required reading and the purely recrea- 
tional reading. There is a great joy in it 
all, fitting the book to the child and his 
needs, not trying to force a child to read 
a book entirely beyond his grasp or his 
ability to appreciate. The teachers are 
very helpful in this matter, and as we. have 
a flexible outside reading list, the librarian 
has an interesting task. Our high school is 
a six year school; so the needs of many 
ages are to be considered. The junior high 
school students read fiction, animal 
nature stories, fanciful tales (which in- 
clude myths, fables, folk tales, legends, and 
fairy tales), and stories of biography and 
heroism, adventure and travel. The senior 
high school has a wide range of choice as 
the books listed cover standard fiction, his- 
torical novels, essays, poetry, drama, short 
stories, travel, biography, and history—in 
fact, anything that may amplify and clarify 
their school work. 

The selection of new books, the ordering, 
and best of all receiving fhem and prepar- 
ing them for the shelves, are joys that I 
believe only a librarian may know. 

All librarians meet with more or less 
vandalism, much to our regret, and we are 
justly prompt in punishing the offender. 
Last year we conceived a plan of also re- 
warding the careful student. Very lovely 
editions were bought and marked as choice 
books and placed on a separate shelf. These 
are issued only to the student who has 
proven he can take care of a good book. 
The results have been finer than we ex- 
pected, as few children care to be on a 
blacklist and most children love a nice clean 
book. Choice editions of the standards with 
fine illustrations are bought and kept in 
the reading room to be read there as we 
have cheaper editions for circulation. 

The librarian has a large group of stu- 
dent assistants, who are granted credit for 
their work in the library and the completion 
of a two years’ course of study in the use 
of books and libraries. The course covers 
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the study of reference material, history of 
the book and growth of libraries, library 
work as a profession, Dewey decimal classi- 
fication, book publishing and publishers, and 
trips to University library, printing office, 
and bindery. If you do not think we are 


busy come and see us. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES DIVISION OF 
THE INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
Elizabeth Ohr, Chief of School Libraries 
Division, Indianapolis Public Library. 


Although the children’s work and the 
elementary school work of a public library 
are so closely associated that it is hard 
to tell where one leaves off and the other 
begins, we have found it of great advantage 
in the Indianapolis Public Library to main- 
tain a School Libraries Division of the Chil- 
dren’s Department to care for the library 
needs of the grade school teacher and the 
school chile during school hours. 


A teachers’ room, which serves also as 
work room and office for the School Libra- 
ries Division, is maintained at the Central 
Library. Here are shelved over twelve 
thousand volumes which is the book stock 
for the various phases of our work with 
schools. From this collection we _ select 
books for class room collections upon the 
request of the teacher. Sometimes the 
teacher leaves the selection entirely to us. 
At other times, she selects the books from 
the shelves herself, or often gives us lists 
from which to choose or perhaps just the 
subjects she wishes included in her set. 
Many teachers have remarked that they 
could not teach school without their library 
books. 

Here also are the books on special holi- 
days, story-telling, the teachers’ plan books, 
children’s books of songs and folk-dances as 
well as geographical readers, nature study 
books, histories and readers which can be 
taken out for thirty days on the teacher’s 
library card. 

We have also in the teachers’ room a 
picture collection containing over thirteen 
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thousand pictures on the various subjects 
of the school curriculum which may be bor- 
rowed for school room use. These pictures 
are acquired by purchase, by gift and from 
discarded books and magazines. A very 
useful part of this collection is that of 
postal cards which have been acquired 
mainly from the travels and acquaintances 
of the various members of the library staff. 
Recently we added several hundred geo- 
graphic stereoscopic views which are prov- 
ing very popular. 

At seven schools which are located at 
some distance from the Central Library, a 
Branch Library, or any other library agency, 
we have organized school deposit stations. 
A large collection of books is sent to each 
of these schools, and librarians are sent out 
once a week to help the children in their 
selection. A fifteen minute library period 
is granted to each class for the choosing 
of the books. The schools selected for the 
work range in type from a school for negro 
children and one attended almost exclusively 
by foreign children, to one attended by chil- 
dren who come from the most well-to-do 
homes of the city. All the principals are 
unanimous, however, in their opinion that 
these library days have done much to im- 
prove the standard of reading and composi- 
tion in their schools. 


We try in every way possible to keep in 
touch with the school activities, by work 
with the individual teacher, attending teach- 
ers’ meetings and by visiting classes. About 
once a month a Teachers’ Bulletin is sent 
out to the teachers, telling of some par- 
ticular phase of library service we are pre- 
pared to offer them or containing a list of 
worth-while books on some particular sub- 
ject. 

Although our progress seems very slow 
and our work most discouraging at times, 
we feel well repaid when a bewildered and 
harassed young teacher finds in our book 
stock just the book that will help her in 
teaching arithmetic games or organizing a 
civic club; or when a school boy who has 
absolutely refused to read is initigted into 
the joys of good books by the reading of 
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Doctor Dolittle which we recommended to 
him. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Evansville. All county library school sta- 
tions will have current magazine service 
after the first of the year. 

The public libraries have been enlisted 
by Superintendent John O. Chewning as 
another means of establishing citizenship 
ratings for the various city schools. Libra- 
rians report to the superintendent on over- 
due books, damaged books, and disorderly 
conduct on the part of any student, giving 
the name of the student’s school. This is 
checked up against that school and cuts 
down its rating accordingly. 


Fort Wayne-Allen County. A new and 
extensive program for library service to 
the schools is planned by the purchase of 
a new one ton truck for delivering and ex- 
changing books at the rural schools and 
deposit stations. 

Miss Clara L. Shinover has been added to 
the staff as school librarian. Miss Shin- 
over is a graduate of the Geneseo (N. Y.) 
Normal School and has had special training 
for school work. She has had experience in 
rural school teaching and has done school 
work in Detroit and Buffalo public libraries. 


Indianapolis. The School Libraries Divi- 
sion of the Public Library has distributed 
108,823 books through the 568 school build- 
ing collections. 

Every librarian who is interested in li- 
brary service to the children of school age 
should read “The Library and the School” 
by Joy E. Morgan, in the October number 
of Library Journal. 


Wells County Schools. All the schools of 
Wells County, under the direction of County 
Superintendent Justin H. Merriman, have 
met the library standards recently recom- 
mended by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Miss Northey and Miss War- 
ren spent two weeks in December helping 
to organize the school libraries of Ossian, 
Chester Center, and Lancaster Center 
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schools. The other school libraries of the 
county will be organized as soon as pos- 
sible after the books arrive. Talks were 
given to both the grades and the high school 
classes on the care of books and the use 
and appreciation of books and libraries. The 
people of Wells County are to be congratu- 
lated on the interest which the superin- 
tendent shows in library service to the chil- 
dren of school age in the county. 


Adams County Schools. Miss Northey 
and Miss Warren made a hurried tour of 
inspection to the schools of Adams County 
with County Superintendent Christen to 
discover the book needs of each school. As 
a result, Mr. Christen reports that Adams 
County will line up beside Wells in library 
service to the children through the schools. 


GOOD NEWS FROM PARIS, FRANCE 


Most librarians and library trustees in In- 
diana have heard of the American Library 
School of Paris, France. Many have con- 
tributed something toward the $500 scholar- 
ship which was given during the past year 
to enable some student to attend this school. 
Naturally, therefore, Indiana librarians and 
library trustees will be glad to receive some 
news regarding the school. : 

A letter from the A. L. A. headquarters 
reports that there are now 20 students en- 
rolled, this being all that the school can ac- 
cept at present, though applications are be- 
ing received from all over Europe. Of the 
students accepted, fourteen are French, one 
is an American of Swiss parentage, and five 
come from Belgium, Norway, Russia, and 
Palestine. 

The point of special interest to us 
Hoosiers is this note of our donation: “The 
Indiana Scholarship of 1,000 francs monthly 
for 8 months, to Monsieur André Chamson, 
Archivists-Paleographe, Ecole Nationale des 
Chartes.” 

We are to contribute another $500 during 
the current year, and we trust that dona- 
tions may be made promptly and gener- 
ously. 
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THE EDITOR’S OWN 


As I consider the work of the libraries of the state I am impressed 
with the general increase in the amount and the quality of the service 
being rendered. A glance over the “News of Indiana Libraries” section 
at the end of this publication will show, in brief, how circulation records 
are surpassing previous records, how library equipment is being increased 
and improved, and how new types of service are being established. There 
are many evidences, also, to show that librarians, assistants, and library 
trustees are aware of the importance of sound education and special 
training to qualify library workers for their enlarging tasks and oppor- 
tunities of service. It is especially gratifying to see that newspaper 
editors and members of Rotary Clubs are helping library workers to 
create a public consciousness of the function of the public library as an 
educational institution for all the people. 

One of the present tendencies in education is toward a further adapta- 
tion of instruction and courses of study to meet individual needs. The 
public library is par excellence the institution to further the education 
of every individual as rapidly as his talents and interest permit. 

There is a prevailing belief that morality and religion should be 
taught in our public schools; many people, however, shrink from the idea 
of combining church and state. There is no limitation on the public 
library’s providing the best books on ethics and religion. I have often 
thought of how the church uses the pictures and names of sacred writers 
in its architecture, while the schools and universities likewise use the 


pictures and names of secular scholars; and I have longed to find a public 
library frieze whereon the names of prophets and philosophers are alike 
honored. The famous picture of the prophets by Sargent in the Boston 
Public Library, and the series of paintings of which it is a part, consti- 
se . noble example which library decorators and architects should not 
orget. 


In the Library 
Not on immediate entrance do we find 
The sacred spirit that abideth here. 
The beauty and power of thought do not appear 
Through backs of books. But when the mind meets mind 
Across the centuries, we stand resigned 
To feelings unexpressed. Then are we near 
To all the ancient worthies we hold dear: 
Here are their spirits truly best enshrined. 


Successive triumphs of devoted thought, 

The forms of fancy, and emotion’s power, 

The full achievement that the mind has wrought, 
The centuries present us at this hour. 

And greater glory than the past has brought 
Shall, let us trust, become the future’s dower. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


CHEMISTRY PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


There are numerous inquiries concerning 
the five reference books used in connection 
with the American Chemical Society’s Prize 
Essay Contest. Twenty thousand sets of 
books have been donated to schools and 
public libraries all over the United States. 
For the convenience of individuals, and 
through the generosity of the publishers, 
there are available a number of sets at the 
actual cost of printing—$2.50. The set 
contains: 

The Life of Pasteur. By Vallery-Radot. 

Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slos- 
son. 

The Riddle of the Rhine. 
Lefebure. 


By Victor 


Discovery, The Spirit and Service of Sci- 
By R. A. Gregory. 

The Future Independence and Progress 
of American Medicine in the Age of Chem- 


ence. 


istry. By a Committee of American Scien- 
tists. 

Chemistry in Industry, is a collection of 
monographs prepared by twenty-two lead- 
ing industrial chemists of this country, have 
been collected in one volume by H. E. Howe, 
editor of “Industrial and Egineering Chem- 
istry,” and published by the Chemical Foun- 
dation, Incorporated, of New York City. 

The various relations of chemistry to the 
industrial life of the United States are 
treated authoritatively by scientific men in 
non-technical language and in a manner 
that will grip the general reader. Those 
who appreciate the importance of the chem- 
ical development of this country and those 
who are interested in the American Chem- 
ical Society’s Prize Essay Contest will find 
this book a necessity. 

Chemistry in Industry may be obtained at 
cost, $1.00 a copy, postpaid, upon applica- 
tion to the American Chemical Society Com- 
mittee on Prize Essays, 85 Beaver Street, 
New York. Checks and money orders may 
be made payable to Alexander Williams, 
Jr., Secretary. 


DISTRICT MEETING TOPICS 


Topics that should receive some mention 
or discussion at each district meeting: 

i. Certification of librarians. A bill is 
to be introduced in 1927 and should be thor- 
oughly discussed meanwhile. 

2. The A. L. A. Survey Questionnaire. 
Each librarian should fill out promptly and 
accurately such questions as concern her 
own library’s work. 

8. Adult education through the library. 
The library should be a continuation school 
for all. 

4, The raising of our second scholarship 
fund ($500) for the American Library 
School of Paris, France. Again Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Claypool Earl offers $100, and libra- 
rians and library trustees are pledged to 
contribute the remaining $400. 

5. Book selection. Reliable guides should 
be known and used by each librarian. 

6. Work with children. The small li- 
brary, especially, should consider the best 
methods of serving the children. 

7. Local problems. Free discussion, as 
well as formal talks and papers, should be 
directed toward the solution of local prob- 
lems large or small. 


The following list of topics recently dis- 
cussed by the librarians of New York State 
at their district meetings will be suggestive 
of topics needing to be discussed at some of 
our district meetings: 

1. What the librarian should know of 
the community served. 

2. Adapting the library to the commu- 
nity. 

3. A live register of borrowers. 

4, Increasing the use of non-fiction. 

5. Ideal relations between public library 
and school library. 

6. The teacher, the school librarian and 
the public librarian. 

7. Work with children in small libraries. 

8. The library room or rooms; location, 
furniture and arrangements for good serv- 
ice. 

9. What to do with old magazines. 
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10. Trustees, committees and librarians; 
duties and mutual relations. 

11. The county library on wheels. 

12. Recently published helps for small 
libraries. 

13. Some “border-line” fiction and worse. 

14. Some recent books of first interest 
to libraries. 

Excellent outlines on these subjects may 
be found in New York Libraries for May, 
1924. University of State of New York, 
Albany, 10¢. 


CONSOLIDATION BILL 


The committee appointed by the governor 
to make a survey of our state departments 
and commissions with a view to recommend- 
ing consolidation wherever possible has 
made its report, including a recommendation 
that the Indiana Library Department be 
created to include what are now known as 
the State Library, Public Library Commis- 
sion, Legis*ative Reference Bureau, Indiana 


Historical Commission, Law Library, and 
the Battle Flag Commission. A bill to effect 
this consolidation will be introduced in the 
present legislature. The results cannot be 
foreseen, but the work of the commission 
is being planned as usual. 


BOOK OFFERS 


The Public Library Commission has quite 
a number of books on the World War that 
it wishes to dispose of to libraries of Indi- 
ana that may want them. We have pre- 
pared a mimeographed list of the authors 
and titles and will send it on request to be 
used as a check list. 

Evolution of Democracy, by Francis 
Marion Rust, director of Near East Relief, 
Persia. 1923. 155 pp. paper cover. The 
author, formerly an Indiana school teacher, 
has left 20 copies with the Public Library 
Commission to distribute to libraries that 
request them. 

Mr. Rust is at present the Indiana repre- 
sentative of the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association. He has also given 
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us for distribution copies of America’s In- 
terest in World Peace by Irving Fisher, 
Synopsis of the Geneva Protocol, and Amer- 
ica and the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. The commission will be glad 
to supply these on request. 

Hoosier Tours, a pamphlet describing a 
part of the Atlantic-Pacific Highway 
through southern Indiana, will be distrib- 
uted, on request, by the Public Library 
Commission. 

We still have a number of copies of 
The Hoosier Year, a book of quotations 
from Hoosier authors, for distribution. 

The Americana Encyclopedia in 30 vols., 
1918 edition, is offered by the State Library 
at reduced cost. For details address De- 
marchus C. Brown, librarian, State Library, 
Indianapolis. 


INDIANA DOCUMENTS 


The following state publications were is- 
sued during October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1924. Those not starred may be ob- 
tained free from the Indiana State Library. 

tarred items may be obtained from the 
several departments which issue them: 

Board of Registration for Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors. Report, 
1928. 

Charities, Board of State. 
138, September, 1924. 

Election Commissioners. 
of Indiana, 1924. - 

Fire Marshal. 
1924. 

*Health, Board of State. 
tember, 1924. 

*Health, Board of State. Bulletin, Octo- 
ber, 1924. 

*Health, Board of State. Bulletin, No- 
vember, 1924. 

Insane, Northern Hospital for. 
1923. 

Insane, Central Hospital for. 
1924. 

Insane, Southeastern Hospital for. 
port, 1924. 


Bulletin No. 
Elections Laws 
Year Book and Manual, 


Bulletin, Sep- 


Report, 
Report, 


Re- 
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*Public Library Commission. Important 
Laws of Indiana Relating to Public Libra- 
ries and the Library Commission, 1923. 


REQUESTS 


The Public Library Commission of Indi- 
ana wishes the following bulletins and re- 
ports: 

Grand Rapids Public Library Bulletin, 
Oct., 1919, Vol. 15, No. 10. 

New York State Library Report, 1921. 

Illinois Libraries, April, 1923. 

St. Louis Public Library, Monthly Bulle- 
tin, July, 1920, August, 1922. 

Springfield, Mass., Library Bulletin, May, 
1917. 

Texas Libraries, April, 1915, Vol. 1, No. 
8; October, 1915, No. 10; January, 1916, 
No. 11. 

Wilson Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos, 2, 4, 6, 7, 
12, 15, and 19. 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 
1 (January-February, 1910). 

The commission would also like to re- 
ceive the following back numbers of the 
Library Occurrent: Vol. 1, No. 9; Vol. 2, 
Nos. 1, 3, 11; Vol. 8, Nos. 1, 9, 12; Vol. 4, 
Nos. 2, 8, 4; Vol. 5, Nos. 2, 12; Vol. 6, 
Nos. 2, 8, 6, 12; Vol. 7, No. 1. The com- 
mission will be glad to supply back num- 
bers to libraries wishing to complete their 
files. 

The Gary Public Library desires to get 
an additional copy each of the Proceedings 
of the First and Second State History Con- 
ferences for 1919 and 1920. The Historical 
Commission reports these out of print and 
Gary is very anxious to fill out its file for 
binding. 


Many libraries of Indiana have received 
copies of The Constitution of the United 
States by James M. Beck, Solicitor 
General of the United States. A _ dis- 
tinguished and public-spirited citizen has 
enabled the publishers, George H. Doran 
Co., to send it to a selected group of libra- 
ries without charge. 
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It is a notable commentary on the history 
and political philosophy of the Constitution 
and librarians will be glad to bring it to 
the attention of their patrons. 


In the list of books on Indiana history, 
published in the Occurrent in April, 1923, 
the book The New Harmony Movement 
by George B. Lockwood was listed as out 
of print. Mrs. Nora C. Fretageot, librarian 
of the Workingmen’s Institute of New 
Harmony, has reported that she has for 
sale several hundred ‘copies of this book. 
The price is $1.00. It is a book which 


should be in every Indiana library. 


The Libraries of Indiana by J. P. Dunn, 
1893, is becoming a rare publication. The 
Public Library Commission has only one 
copy. If any library has a copy it can 
dispose of without inconvenience, the Com- 
mission will be glad to know of it. 


The Indiana Historical Society and the 
Society of Indiana Pioneers have petitioned 
the General Assembly of Indiana to set 
apart December 11 under the name of “In- 
diana Day,” to be observed not as a holi- 
day, but by exercises in the schools, by 
public assemblies, by proclamation by the 
governor and by any other means suitable 
for promoting the proper observance of the 
day. 


The Society of Indiana Pioneers is de- 
sirous of having the state purchase and 
restore the historic homestead in Madison 
known as Lanier Place. James F. D. Lanier 
was one of the loyal and generous sup- 
porters of the state in Civil War days, and 
his service may well be commemorated by 
the state’s purchase and preservation of 
Lanier Place. 


“If the country were flooded with inane 
literature, I believe that Poe and Whitman, 
Hawthorne and Emerson, Tarkington and 
Lewis, and scores of others would push it 
out into the deep sea.”—Dr. Joseph Collins. 
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BEWARE 


Beware of the Perpetual Encyclopedia 
Corporation’s new (7?) publication The 
Source Book! An agent has been “giving 
away” sets of this 10 v. work, “50 sets to 
a state,” just to introduce it to the public. 
Two year-books and a continuation service 
for ten years are sold to libraries for $59.50 
or $69.50, depending upon whether the gift- 
set chosen is bound in cloth or fabrikoid. 
To the public, the agent says, the set and 
the service will be sold for $120. 

As a matter of fact, The Source Book 
is the old Home and School Reference Set 
of 1912, barely camouflaged by a new cover, 
a new title page, and a brief preface. 


CORRECTIONS IN THE LIBRARY SUP- 
PLIES DIRECTORY 


(See Library Occurrent, October, 1924, pp. 92-97) 


In printing five pages of addresses, it 
was almost inevitable that we should make 
some mistakes. We aimed to make a direc- 
tory that would be serviceable to Indiana 
librarians, and so we omitted the names 
of many firms that would deserve a place in 
a more extensive list. We overlooked some, 
no doubt, that we should have mentioned. 

Three erors especially should be corrected. 
Under “binding and mending supplies” we 
mention the Spring Handle Brush Company; 
the proper address of the firm is Abingdon, 
Ill.; the 18 inch brush which is commended 
is a long-handle floor brush—having noth- 
ing to do with binding and mending. 

On page 95 we misspelled Chivers; we 
trust, however, that the name is too well- 
known to librarians for any of them to be 
misled by our error. We regret that Cedric 
Chivers, who has contributed so much to 
the development of book-binding, has re- 
tired from active service; but we are glad 
that the firm, Chivers Book Binding Com- 
pany, Inc., 911-918 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is continued under the presidency of 
Frank M. Barnard. The B. J. Shaefer Co., 
New York, is now merged with the Chivers 
firm; and a largely-augmented staff, under 
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the supervision of Karl F. Shaefer, will 
continue to bind books and magazines and 
supply new books in Niger leather, Hollis- 
ton Library Buckram, and “reconstructed” 
publishers’ bindings. The new management 
promises to maintain the Chivers high 
standards of service. 


“Barco,” the excellent book varnish, is 
obtainable from The Holliston Mills, Inc., 
Norwood, Mass., as follows: 


1 gal. can, 10 lbs 
1 qt. can, 47 oz 
1 pt. can, 26 oz 


The prices are f.o.b. at the following 
points: The Holliston Mills, Inc., 6833 Plym- 
outh Court, Chicago; 221 Olive Street, St. 
Louis. The firm also has offices in New 
York, Boston, and Los Angeles. 

We are glad to add to the list of Peri- 
odical Subscription Agencies the name of 
J. A. Schaub, Michigan’s wheel chair maga- 
zine man, Ferrysburg, Michigan. Mr. 
Schaub has conducted a very creditable 
agency for many years and has won and 
held the patronage of quite a number of 
our Indiana librarians. 

Aetna Cabinet Company, Inc., 321-9 West 
Maryland St., Indianapolis, offers a Security 
Steel Storage Cabinet for 1000 and 1 uses. 
It will earn its cost many times by its sav- 
ing of valuable floor space and protection 
of costly record forms and supplies. In 
the office and supply department everything 
may, in such a cabinet, be stored under lock 
and key, away from dust, dirt, rodents, the 
eyes of the curious, and safe from the 
temptation of the light fingered. A real 
value at $35.00, shelves $1.50. 


“Always the seer is a sayer. Somehow 
his dream is told; somehow he publishes 
it with solemn joy; sometimes with pencil 
on canvas; sometimes with chisel on stone; 
sometimes in towers and aisles of granite 
his soul’s worship is builded; sometimes in 
anthems of indefinite music; but clearest 
and most permanent, in words.”—Emerson. 
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FREE LIST 


The books here listed will be sent by the Public Library Commission to 
libraries in Indiana making requests for same and agreeing to return postage. 


Barnard Tools and machines 

Bensington & Griffith Wheat industry 

Bliss Missionary enterprise 

Caffin Photography as a fine art 
Chancellor Class teaching and management 
Cheyney Farm woodlot 

Coolidge Chinese immigration 

Dench Making the movies 

Doty Prompt aid to the injured 

Edwards Through Scandinavia to Moscow 


Farrington & Woll Testing milk 
What prohibition has done to 


Franklin 
America 
Draser The potato 
Galsworthy Little man 
Gerhard Disposal of household wastes 
Gordon Aspects of the infinite mystery 
Gosse Robt. Browning, personalia 
Groos Play of man 
Hall Youth 
Hankey Student in arms. c1917 
Hart America at war. 1918 
The war in Europe. 1914 
The first hundred thousand 
Kl carries on. ¢1917 
Hearn Out of the East. 1899 
Henry Feeds and feeding. c1898; c1910 
Higginson Contemporaries. 1899 
Hill New public health. 1916 
Hough & Sedgwick Human mechanism. 
c1906 
Judson Early days in old Oregon. 
Knight Food and its functions. 
Krasinska Journal. 1917 
Lang Book of saints and heroes. 
1919 
Levering Historic Indiana. 1910 
Lindley Indiana centennial. 1916; 1919 
Lockwood New Harmony movement. 1905 
Lowell Men, women and ghosts. 1917 
Lummis Awakening of a nation. c1898 
Morgan Gentlemen at arms. 1918 
Muir History of my boyhood. 1913 
Nicholson. The Hoosiers. 1900 
Oman Seven Roman statesmen of the later 
Republic. 1903 


Hay 


1916 
1895 


1912; 


O’Shaugnessy Diplomat’s wife in Mexico. 
c1916 
Parkman Montcalm and Wolfe. 1899 
Penfield Present-day Egypt. 1903 
Plumkett Rural life problems of U. S. 
1912 
Powell Country home. 1909 
Pyle Manual of personal hygiene. 
Richards Cost of food. 1911; 1913 
Rihbany Syrian Christ. c1916 
Roberts The farmstead. 1911 
Russell Dairy bacteriology. 1902 
Shepherd Latin America. c1914 
Martin Van Buren. 1888 
Shepperd Laundry work. 1909 
Singleton Japan. 1904 
Snyder Human foods. 1911; 1913 
Stevenson Vailima letters. 1896 
Sukloff Life-story of a Russian exile. 1915 
Taylor Man behind the bars. 1914 
Thompson Stories of Indiana. 1898 
Trevelyan England under the Stuarts. 1906 
Wakeman & Hellar Scientific sewing and 
garment cutting. 1898 
Wells God the invisible king. 1917 
Williams & Fisher Elements of theory and 
practice of cookery. 1913 


1912 


Fiction 
Aldrich Queen of Sheba 
Conrad Chance 
Greenslet The nightingale 
Harrison VV. V’s eyes 
Lucas London lavender 
Needham Double squeeze 
O’Brien Best stories of 1915 
Best stories of 1916 
Best stories of 1917 
Page Bred in the bone 
Parker Judgment house 
Weavers 
Phillpotts Mother of the man 
Old Delabole 
Poole The harbor 
His family 
Post Uncle Abner 
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Showerman 
Sinclair 


Country chronicle 

Poor man’s rock 

Slaughter Two children in old Paris 

Stacpoole Sea plunder 

Stuart Second wooing of Selina Sue 

Trollope Barchester towers 

Framley parsonage 

Quinneys’ 

Bealby 

Kipps 

——— Mr. Britling sees it through 
Soul of a bishop 

Wharton Age of innocence 

White In the heart of a fool 

Yonge Dove in the eagle’s nest 


TRAVEL 


Ball, E. A. City of the Caliphs 
Birmingham From Dublin to Chicago 
Bishop, Mrs. I. B. Among the Tibetans 
Butterworth, Hez South America 
Dodd, A. B. Falaise, town of the conqueror 
Elliott, H. W. Our Arctic promise 
Nichols, L..9. Norway summer 
Norman, Henry All the Russias 
Paton, W. A. Down the islands 

Pepper, C. M. Panama to Patagonia 
Richards Northern countryside 
Stevens, G. W. In India 

Stock, Ralph Checquered cruise 


Vachell 
Wells 


HISTORY 


Blok, P. J. People of the Netherlands 

Draper Intellectual development of Europe 

Grosvenor, E. A. Contemporary history of 
world 

Hausser, Ludwig Period of the reformation 

Hazen Alsace-Lorraine under German rule 

Maitland, F. W. Domesday book and beyond 

Merivale, Charles Roman triumvirates 

Moses Establishment of Spanish rule in 
America 

Otte, E. C. Scandinavian history 

Prescott, W. H. Conquest of Peru 

Ferdinand and Isabella 

Trevelyan, G. M. Garibaldi’s defence 

Vambery Story of Hungary 

White History of France 


LIBRARY AN OPPORTUNITY 


Some one has paid this tribute to your 
public library: 

“The public library is a great opportun- 
ity; a college without entrance fee or ex- 
amination; a club without dues; a society 
of the best minds where no introduction is 
needed; the most democratic institution 
possible. It serves all purposes of civic 
life, social, religious and recreational. It 
is available 12 hours out of the 24, every 
working day. It assists the education of 
the young and completes that of the adult. 
It enables those lacking knowledge to be- 
come the equals of those more fortunate. 
It is truly American, presenting to the 
citizen and the immigrant our history and 
the ideals of our government. It is cos- 
mopolitan, because it houses the works of 
all nationalities, either in the original or 
in translation, and is thus an admirable 
substitute for foreign travel and inter- 
course.” 


THE BOOK 


I am the recorder of the ages 

I speak every language under the sun and 
enter every corner of the earth 

I bring information, inspiration and recrea- 
tion to all mankind 

I am the enemy of ignorance and slavery, 
the ally of enlightenment and liberty 

I am always. ready to commune with man, 
to quicken his being, to spur him on, to 
show him the way 

I treat all persons alike, regardless of race, 
color, creed or condition 

I have power to stretch man’s vision, to 
deepen his feeling, to better his business 
and enrich his life 

I am a true friend, a wise counsellor, and 
a faithful guide 

I am silent as gravitation, pliant and power- 
ful as the electric current and enduring 
as the everlasting hills 

I AM THE BOOK! 

—William F. Yust. 
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NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Alexandria. The Boy Scouts took an active part 
in the library’s celebration of Armistice Day, Father 
and Sons Week and Children’s Book Week. 


Anderson. A branch of the public library has been 
established in the Jefferson school building. 


Bicknell. By means of donated books and a loan 
from the Traveling Library Department of the Public 
Library Commission, the Bicknell Civic Association 
is preparing the way for the establishment of a pub- 
lic library. Free service began October 22, 1924. 
There are now over 700 readers using the library. 
Mrs. W. C. Perkins is acting as librarian. 


Cambridge City. The library -has arranged to lend 
books by parcel post to any patron outside the city, 
the postage to be paid by the borrower. 


Columbus. The Bartholomew County library has 
established 16 stations and has put collections of good 
books, renewable every $3 months, in all the schools 
of the county. 


Covington. The library was closed for three weeks 
recently while the interior was being thoroughly re- 
decorated. 


Delphi. Children’s Book Week was observed the 
week before Christmas; never before has there been 
so much interest displayed by both the children and 
the adults. One of the special attractions was an 
artistic collection of bird houses and toys loaned to 
the library by the Delphi Novelty Works. 

Elkhart. The circulation for 1924 was 166,071 vol- 
umes, of which 53,697 were non-fiction and 112,374 
were fiction. The book truck distributed in Concord 
township 9,957 adult books and 4,948 children’s books. 

Elwood. The Kiwanis Club here has a Library 
Night occasionally. The librarian and library trus- 
tees are invited to address the Club regarding the 
work and the needs of the library. 

A recent drive for children’s books brought in 
money donations totaling $103.25, of which $25 was 
given by the Tri Kappa sorority. 

Evansville. The library begins the new year in its 
newly-acquired building at 218-220 S. First Street. 
The library has 
40,000 active borrowers in city and county 
16,000 volumes of business and technical books 
103,281 volumes, total 

524 copies of 242 different periodicals 
46 copies of 20 different newspapers 
29 city branches and stations 
46 county stations in schools and stores 
45 persons on the regular staff 
592,827 circulation for year ending June 30, 1924 


Fort Wayne. The Indiana Library Association will 
hold its 1925 convention in Fort Wayne, October 20, 
21 and 22, probably in conjunction with the library 
associations of Ohio and Michigan, making it a tri- 
state conference. 


For Wayne-Allen County. A new one-ton truck 
has been purchased to be used in delivering and ex- 
changing books at the rural schools and deposit sta- 
tions. 

The new library buildings at Huntertown and Har- 
lan have been completed and appropriately dedicated. 


Frankfort. In the Public Library assembly room, 
the Arts Club held an exhibit of the work of local 
artists and craftsmen. Pictures, china, lamps, fur- 
niture, wrought iron pieces, rugs, etc., were shown. 
County exhibits and an antique show will be part of 
the winter’s program. 


Gary. The library served the needy families of 
Gary at Christmas time by keeping a record of such 
families, as reported by creditable agencies, and by 
directing the gifts of donors so that no duplication 
resulted. Several hundred Christmas baskets were 
thus distributed to the needy. 

Library service to all local hospitals is being de- 
veloped on a co-operative basis: the hospital au- 
thorities furnish the equipment, such as silent book 
trucks, and the library provides books and trained 
assistants. 

Twelve members of the public library staff and six 
Gary library trustees attended the recent joint con- 
ference of the I. L. A. and I. L. T. A. at Indian- 
apolis. 

Several members of the Gary staff have recently 
produced the play “Beauty and the Jacobin,” by 
Booth Tarkington. The play was given in the library 
auditorium under the direction of Mildred Gottlieb. 


Huntingburg. After a thorough reorganization, 
which included the overhauling of the old books and 
the acquisition of more than 500 new volumes, the 
library is enabled to give better service to its patrons. 


Indianapolis. Two ‘readers’ advisers” with desks 
near the entrance are aiding library patrons who 
wish to pursue courses of study. Seventy-five courses 
have been outlined for almost as many individuals. 
Favorite courses are on short story writing and 
journalism. Every Saturday the Indianapolis News 
contains an article dealing with this new type of 
library service. 

The library’s annual report for 1924 shows 343,120 
volumes, with a circulation of 1,552,551. More than 
25,000 children listened to more than 1,100 stories 
told by staff members at story hours. Daily hospital 
service is given, averaging 330 bedside visits by the 
hospital librarian each week. 

Kendallville. The library has been thoroughly 
cleaned and redecorated and presents a very at- 
tractive appearance. The year 1924 has been de- 
cidedly the most successful year in the library’s 
history. 

Ladoga. The library has outgrown its quarters, 
and the board is considering the purchase of the 
ground floor of the Masonic building for use as a 
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library. Public subscriptions are needed to the 
amount of $12,500 to secure this property. 

Laporte. The library had a pre-Christmas book 
display of about 200 choice volumes, some from the 
library collection, and others received from three 
leading book publishers for use in this display. 

Liberty. The public library has placed a collection 
of books in one of the rooms of the new high school 
building at Kitchel. It is hoped that everyone in the 
neighborhood will use these books. 

The library is the proud possessor of a copy of 
Sanderson’s “Biography of the Signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence.’ Its value is $19,750, but 
it cost the library $1.00 back in 1897. The publica- 
tion date is 1848. 


Logansport. The library was closed three days in 
November while the staff attended the annual meet- 
ing of the 1. L. A. in Indianapolis. 

The observance of Children’s Book Week resulted 
in the enrolling of 300 new borrowers. 

During pre-Christmas days the librarian and an 
assistant were stationed at two of the local book 
stores to aid purchasers in the selection of books. 

“Cross word craze starts run on dictionaries’ at 
the library. 


Madison. The library board of the Madison-Jef- 
ferson County Library, the librarian and all library 
assistants in rie county dined at the Hillside Hotel, 
November 22. The gathering was addressed by Miss 
Evelyn Craig of Vevay, president of the Indiana 
Library Trustees Association. Other speakers were 
Miss Nellie Harper and Mr. C. S. Dibler. 


Marion. The increasing use and usefulness of the 
library are quite gratifying. Much remodeling of the 
building has been done recently, and a reference de- 
partment has been established on the second floor. 
Miss Marjorie M. Applegate is reference librarian. 

Martinsville. The public library is serving the 
eight country schools of the township. Boxes of 30 
books each are delivered to the schools and are ex- 
changed each month by the librarian. Of the total 
population of town and township, 58 per cent own 
and use library cards. 


Mitchell. A station has been established in the 
Consolidated School. The collection of books will be 
changed every four weeks throughout the school year. 

The librarian advises her patrons, ‘“‘Better read the 
best books first; you may not have time to read 
them all.” Then she shows the ‘100 worth-while 
books.” 


Monon. On December 11th, at the celebration of the 
10th anniversary of the Library, a special program 
of songs, recitations, readings, and a variety of in- 
strumental music, was given twice in the afternoon 
and once in the evening. About 300 people came to 
the exercises, including several persons from other 
towns. 


Muncie. Fine publicity has been going forth from 
the Public Library in a series of articles on the 
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function of a library, written by Miss Mary Tor- 


- rance, librarian, at the request of the Muncie Star. 


The Muncie Press has also carried interesting stories 
of the library’s increasing service. 

The monthly circulation of adult books has passed 
the 10,000 mark, and the total circulation for De- 
ecember was 15,415. Seventy-five collections of the 
Public Library books are now in use in the schools 
of the city and township. Two new stations have 
been established recently in Y. M. C. A. buildings. 

The Library was closed November 13 to allow the 
staff to attend the annual meeting of the I. L. A. 
at Indianapolis. 


Newcastle. The library here, as at Tipton and 
other places, has been getting back missing and 
over-due books by designating a week during which 
books may be returned and no questions asked or 
fines charged. 


Owensville. Through the interest and efforts of 
the Democratic Club $28 worth of shrubbery has been 
planted around the Public Library. 


Peru. The library board has offered to extend the 
library service to cover the entire county provided 
the county commissioners will levy the tax to sup- 
port the service. Petitions of 25 freeholders in each 
township require the commissioners to make such 
levy. 

Petersburg. This new library now has 1,707 vol- 
umes, 387 juvenile patrons, and 803 adult patrons. 
The annual circulation was 15,602. Books received 
as gifts during the year, 164; purchased, 293. 

Richmond. The library branch at Union Mission 
had a circulation last year of 10,609 books. Branches 
or stations of the Morrison-Reeves library have been 
established in several parts of the city and have 
proved quite serviceable. 

Rising Sun. The old Mahlon Brown library, which 
for many years occupied a room in the old school 
building, was moved recently to the Public Library. 


Rochester-Fulton County. “Better books for the 
children” was the Library’s slogan for last year. 
Many juvenile books were bought, selected chiefly 
from the catalog of books in the children’s depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Wil- 
son’s “Children’s Catalog,” Humble’s “Children’s 
Books for First Purchase,” and Hewin’s “Books for 
Boys and Girls.” The juvenile circulation for the 
year was 35,535. 

Seymour. The valuable service which the library 
may render to business men was discussed by the 
librarian at a recent meeting of the local Rotary 
Club. 

Spencer. A steady movement is under way to add 
Wayne township to the public library’s field of 
service. A branch library for Gosport would be one 
result. 

Terre Haute. With the opening of five new branch 
rooms at the Gerstmeyer, Cruft, Crawford, Harrison, 
and Lange schools,-an unusual extension of the pub- 
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lic library service is being made, not only to the 


schools, but also to families living in the neighbor- 
hoods of the schools. 
“Terre Haute has nurtured enough literary lights 


to fill four shelves at the Fairbanks Library with 
their works, many of which were written right here 
in the city. Above these shelves is a placard: 
‘Terre Haute Authors.’ ” 

For two days in November the library was closed 
to allow all the staff to attend the state convention 
of fhe I. L. A. and the I. L. T. A. at Indianapolis. 
This is a fine example for all Indiana libraries to 
follow. 

Vevay. There are 48 schools in the county, and 42 
are served by the county library. Once each week 
the librarian makes a trip to some part of the 
county, reaching every point of service once in every 
six weeks. 

Vincennes. An unusually fine exhibit of posters 
showing costumes of the people of Czecho-Slovakia 
was loaned to the Public Library recently by Miss 
Lucy Williamson, art supervisor in the public schools. 

A display of posters made by school children, on 
the subject of more books in the home, has greatly 
increased the interest of both children and adults in 
the Library. 

Wolcott. The State Bank of Wolcott has recently 
provided an attractive and comfortable room to be 
used for the local library, which is operated under 
the auspices of several clubs in the town. 

Worthington. The Worthington Study Club, re- 
cently procured, for display at the library, a fine col- 
lection of pictures by Hoosier artists. 

Warsaw. The Library has been thoroughly fumi- 
gated following the announcement that Miss Leah 
Power, assistant librarian, is ill at her home with 
smallpox. 


SUMMARY OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
For the Year Ending June 30, 1924 

That library work in Indiana is develop- 
ing in extent and in quality is apparent to 
one who gives attention to what the libra- 
ries are doing. The Bartholomew county li- 
brary has recently established branches and 
stations through fourteen townships of the 
county. The public libraries at Corydon, 
Linton, and Mount Vernon have added one 
township each to their respective fields of 
service. Wanatah, with one township, has 
joined the list of public libraries. Jason- 
ville Public Library is now open for service. 
A total of 312 townships are now receiving 
library service on a tax basis. 

New branches and stations have been es- 
tablished in many cities and in many county 
libraries. Alexandria, Anderson, Elwood, 
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Evansville, Fort Wayne, Gary, Hammond, 
Shelbyville, and Terre Haute are some of 
the cities that have purchased or erected 
buildings and established new branches. A 
score of libraries have been redecorated, 
added new steel stacks, or installed new 
heating plants. 

Librarians are alert to the demand for 
better-trained library workers; several li- 
brarians are now on leave of absence taking 
courses in standard library schools. 

Librarians and board members have at- 
tended library association meetings in un- 
usual numbers. Our fifteen district meet- 
ings showed an attendance of 450. The 
recent joint conference of I. L. A. and I. L. 
T. A. showed a registered attendance of 
330. There were 24 persons from Indiana 
registered at the Saratoga Springs confer- 
ence of the A. L. A. 

Meanwhile the amount of service rendered 
has increased. The libraries report about 
a million more books circulated this year 
than last. New departments have been es- 
tablished in our larger libraries to further 
adult education. New interest is being 
taken in library service to schools. 

These developments have cost money, and 
this has been a year of tax reduction gener- 
ally; it is a compliment to the libraries of 
the state, therefore, that there have been 
but three cases in which protests were filed 
to reduce library tax rates. Only good 
service could win such public support as 
this. 

THE COMMISSION’S SUMMARY 


216 visits made by members of the staff. 
131 public libraries of Indiana visited. 
69 school and institutional libraries vis- 
ited. 
5 libraries given organization assist- 
ance. 
new library established. 
new townships provided with service. 
district meetings held, staff member 
attending. : 
volumes circulated by the Traveling 
Library Department. 
associations served. 
new stations served. 
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PERSONALS 


Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of Public 
Libraries, has been appointed a member of 
the editorial council of the National Edu- 
cational Association. The editorial council 
is the advisory board of the Journal of the 
N. E. A. 


Miss Sadie Archer of Princeton Public 
Library is attending Simmons College Li- 
brary School. 


Miss Blanche Barr, who has served as li- 
brarian at Worthington and at Spencer, be- 
came librarian of the Vincennes University 
Library, October 1, 1924. 


Miss Ruth A. Bean, librarian of the West 
Side Branch of the Evansville Public Li- 
brary, now represents Indiana on the mem- 
bership committee of the American Library 
Association. 


Miss Mary’Lorraine Biehl of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library Staff was married 
December 27, 1924, to Alvin C. Ostermeyer 
of Indianapolis. 


Miss Lenore Bonham has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Columbus-Bartholomew 
County Library. 


Miss Olive Chance, librarian at Westfield, 
was married recently to Mr. Harvey Ken- 
nett. 


Mrs. Gertrude L. Cook has accepted the 
position of high school librarian at Lebanon, 
Indiana. She is employed by the Lebanon 
Public Library. 


Miss Miriam Cosand has resigned from 
the staff of the Columbus-Bartholomew 
County Library to join the staff of the De- 
troit Public Library. 


Orlando C. Davis resigned the librarian- 
ship of the East Chicago Public Library to 
become librarian of the Hammond Public 
Library. He is succeeded at East Chicago 


by Frank Whitmore, formerly librarian at _ 


Brockton, Mass. 


Miss Eva K. Edgerton, of Plainfield, 
is now assistant reference librarian at 
Indiana University. During her recent ill- 
ness, Miss Myrtle Curry, in charge of the 
bindery, has been performing the duties of 
assistant reference librarian. 


Mrs. E. H. Ferry, has returned to Akron 
as librarian, succeeding Miss Pearl Kesling, 
who was recently married. 


Miss Katherine Frazee, librarian of the 
Seymour Public Library, was elected treas- 
urer of the Indiana Library Association at 
the recent annual meeting of the I. L. A. 


W. J. Hamilton, librarian of the Gary 
Public Library, gave a talk at the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion, October 3, on the subject “The libra- 
rian listens in.” The speech was printed 
in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin for No- 
vember, 1924. 


W. J. Hamilton and Judge O. L. Wilder- 
muth of Gary are on the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


Mrs. Roy Hinchman of North Vernon 
was chosen to succeed Mrs. Ruth Lange 
McHaughton as assistant to Mrs. Isaac Pal- 
mer Caldwell, librarian, North Vernon- 
Jennings County Library. 


Miss Laura B. Long, formery on the li- 
brary staff at Bay City, Michigan, has be- 
come children’s librarian at the Whiting 
Public Library. 


Miss Bertha Mayfield of Salem has be- 
come librarian at Linden, succeeding Mrs. 
Charlotte Peters Line. 


Miss Della Frances Northey has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Education Commit- 
tee of the American Library Association. 


Miss Anna M. Nye has been appointed to 
take charge of the children’s room and to 
direct the children’s reading at the Mor- 
rison-Reeves Library, Richmond. Miss Nye 
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was formerly of Lynn but has been teach- 
ing and doing library work in various states 
for several years. 


Mrs. Sam Mathews, librarian of the Tip- 
ton Public Library, has resumed the edit- 
ing of the Hoosier Periscope which appears 
periodically in the Tipton Tribune. 


Miss Luella M. Nelson, of the State Li- 
brary staff, was married on January 6 to 
Charles A. Wilson, of Valley Mills, Ind. 


Miss Charlotte Peters, librarian at Lin 
den, was married October 25 to Walter W. 
Line of Crawfordsville. 


Miss Emma A. Pogue, for several years 
librarian of the Monon Public Library, was 
married January 12 to Mr. R. B. Gray. 


Miss Mary A. Price of Lebanon accepted 
a position at the Fort Wayne Public Li- 
brary January 1, 1925. 


Charles E. Rush, librarian of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library, is a member of the 
A. L. A. committee on the Library and 
Adult Education. 


Miss Carrie E. Scott, of the Indianapolis 
Public Library, was elected president of the 
Indiana Library Association at the annual 
meeting in November. 


Miss Evelyn M. Craig of Vevay was 
elected president of the Indiana Library 
Trustees Association at the recent annual 
meeting in Indianapoils. 


Miss Harriet Shelley, assistant at the 
Elkhart Public Library, has returned to her 
duties after a year’s travel in England, 
France, and Italy. She attended the con- 
ference of Librarians of the United King- 
dom at Glasgow. 


LIBRARY OCCURRENT 


Mrs. Jeanie Sawyer, for eighteen years 
librarian of the Hammond Public Library, 
has resigned. She has been elected to the 
library board by the Hammond City Coun- 
cil to succeed Mrs. Sadie Rick. 


Mrs. Virginia Stein, for thirty-two years 
librarian of the Lafayette Public Library, 
from 1888 to 1920, died at her home No- 
vember 8, 1924. 


Miss Florence Van Hoesen is acting li- 
brarian at Bloomington Public Library 
while Miss Bertha Ashby, librarian, is at- 
tending the New York State Library School 
at Albany, N. Y. Miss Van Hoesen is from 
this school. 


Miss Maud Venn, for many years an 
assistant in the catalog department of the 
State Library, died at her home in Indian- 
apolis January 19, 1925. 


Miss Leila B. Wilcox resigned from the 
Ft. Wayne and Allen County Library staff 
to become librarian at Port Huron, Mich., 
August 1. She is succeeded at Fort Wayne 
by Miss Clara L. Shinover. 


Frank H. Whitmore, for several years 
librarian of the public library at Brockton, 
Mass., succeeds Orlando C. Davis as libra- 
rian at East Chicago. 


aa 

Miss Artena M. Chapin, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Indiana State Library staff and 
for many years librarian of the Muncie 
Public Library, died at the home of her 
sister in Fort Wayne, December 22, 1924. 

Miss Chapin was one of the leaders in 
library affairs of the State in the earlier 
years of the Indiana Library Association, 
and the charm of her personality lives in 
the remembrance of many. 








